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Thr Iftcaifts of New Enj^land Lifo’s "better life” illus- 
trations from the company’s current advertising series 
are as follows, from left to ripht: 


CAPE COD 

ahizona 

CALtFORMA 


CONNECTICUT 

MISSOURI 

WASHINGTON 


LOUISIANA 

MONTANA 

HAWAII 


more Americans tliaii ever to enjoy “a better life” 


I960 marks our \2Sth year of progress. In April, 1835, we founded mutual 
life insurance in America. Today, we offer in the "Better Life” policy the 
finest combina tion of guaranteed benefits at any price. 


Thp true strength of any life insurance contract is in 
the benefits it provides. From the start, New England 
Life has made available a notably liberal contract to a 
steadilv widening list of policyholders. To those in the 
deep South as early as 1844 ... to Chicagoans in 1846 
... to the ''-Wers" of San Francisco ... to the people of 
Hawaii since 18.52. 

One of the nation’s largest and strongest life com- 
panies. Xew England Life now presents the fruits of its 
centurv-plus of experience. The ’'Better Life” policy 
offers provisions that are unmatched in their all-around 


coverage — benefits that are flexible and numerous 
enough to cope with the unpredictable situations that 
every family inevitably has to face. 

45 Features Thai Sajefiuard Your Future: 

Let vour nearest -\'ew' England Life agent show you 
the new kind of "guide book” that describes the unique 
combination of features provided by the "Better Life” 
policy. He will determine how the benefits of this valu- 
able contract can best be fitted to vour personal needs. 
His friendlv and competent assistance can lead to a 
better life for you and yours. 


NEW ENG1AN]^™EIFE 


INSURANXE COMPANY • BOSTON, MASS. 

The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America - 1835 
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Ann Cooley 

Where else eould it happen ? 


The p]< :asant face on tlie lefl is the first 
one you’re apt to meet as you get off the 
elevator on the 12th floor of the L'nion 
Oil Center in Los Angeles. 

That's Ann Cooley, receptionist. 

She’s one of nearly 5,000 employees 
who own shares in this firm. This entitles 
her — and some 62,000 other pco]jle who 
arc Union Oil share owners — to a reiwrt 
on our 69ih year of business. 

In 1959 customers paid us 5512,962.- 
000, of which 58.5,780.000 were fuel taxes 
we collected for governmental agencies. 

We spent 61.5% of our customers' dol- 
lars— or $315,444,000 — with over 18,000 
other companies and individuals with 
whom we do business. 

Ta.xes amounted to 20.5% — or $10.5.- 
070.000. Of this amount, 583,780,000 were 
the fuel taxes mentioned above; $21.- 
290,000 wc paid to over 1,000 local, 
State and Federal tax collectors. 

Wages and other benefits for our 
employees and their families amounted to 
12.6%, or $64,933,000 of our income. 

This left 5.4%— or $27,515,000 as net 
profit, .\bout a third of these earnings — 
$8,197,000 — was paid in cash dividends* 
to over 67.000 owners. 

The balance of our net earnings — 
3.8% or 519.318,000 of our customers’ 
dollars — we reiiu'cstcd in the business to 
expand and modernize facilities. 

All of us at Union Oil are proud that 
so many of our employees are, like Ann 
Cooley, also part owners of the company. 

Where else, except in a free and com- 
petitive economy, could this happen? 
*(In addition, a 4% share dividend was 
paid during 1959.) 

votrR OOMMEXTS INVITED, li'rilf; Chairman of 
ihr Board. Union Oil Co., Union Oil Center, 
Los .ht^eles 17, Caltjornia. 
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Cover: Carin Cone ^ 


Blonde, brainy Carin Cone 
has everything — except an 
Olympic swimming champi- 
onship. Turn to page 49 tor 
the story of her plans to win a 
medal this summer at Rome. 


Painting by Aaron tihikier 



Next week 


► Suddenly the 16-pound 
shot seems light as a feather: 
four men have broken the for- 
mer shotput world record. Tex 
Maule tells how Dalhis Long 
and other musclemen do it. 


► Baseball's opening day in 
San Francisco will be some- 
thing special this year. Bob 
Boyle reports on the team, the 
city’s enthusiastic fans, and 
brand-new Candlestick Park. 


► A six-page photo essay by 
Brian Seed captures the rare, 
exuberant quality of one of 
England’s classic sporting 
events, the famed Waterloo 
Cup for coursing greyhounds. 


Sports Iixustrated published 
weekly by Time Inc., 540 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11. III. This iMUG is published 
in naiional nnd regional edi- 
tions. Second'Clasa postage paid 
al Chicago, III. and al additional 
rauiliag offices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $7.50 one year. 
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BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 

the imported 
English Gin that 
doubles your 
martini pleasure 



Beefeater — symbol 
of integrity in 
British tradition 
and in the finest 
English Gin. 

Unequalled 
since 1820 


BEEFEATER GIN 

94 PROOF . 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
KOBRAND CORPORATION • NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


MEMO from the 


publisher 


D r. Glenm Olds, the president of 
Springfield College— where Pro- 
fessor Naismith invented basketball 
—made an address when The Sports- 
manship Brotherhood gave basket- 
ball’s .Jack Twyman its annual award 
last month. I regret that I cannot re- 
peat his message in 
full, but even in part 
it seems to me emi- 
nently repeatable: 

“One of the favorite 
post-sputnik sports 
of college presidents 
has become the de- 
bunking of sport as 
an enemy of educa- 
tion and people. Ko 
one would seriously 
quarrel with their 
criticism of the per- 
version of sport into 
professionalism, exploited for the sake 
of spectators, motivated to win at 
any cost and threatening the integri- 
ty of the player and the game. Still, 
there is danger of throwing out the 
baby with the bath through disparag- 
ing and destroying the real role of 
sport in the creation and recreation 
of men and culture. 

“It is not sheer coincidence that 
in a world divided by cold war and 
iron and bamboo curtains slowly part- 
ing, sport remains one of the few 
bridges between men as men. In sport 
the accident of birth, race, creed or 
station is transcended by perform- 
ance alone. Sport speaks a universal 


language of movement and morali- 
ty recognized in every culture and 
tongue. In its arena kings may be 
brought low, beggars crowned, pho- 
nies found out and simple excellence 
celebrated for what it is. 

“Sport teaches self-discovery, self- 
acceptance, self-con- 
trol and self-giving. 
Taken seriously, such 
principles could re- 
form our culture, our 
education and our- 
selves. They would 
put the players, not 
the coaches, in charge 
of the game on exami- 
nation day. They 
would put equaliza- 
tion of opposition, 
not power to win, as 
the aim of a good game 
and real sport. They would make de- 
velopment of the total powers of the 
person, not skill in a few, the mark of 
sport as education at its best. They 
would affirm the proper mission of 
education as the molding of men who 
find themselves in action, accept them- 
selves in performance, control them- 
selves by rules and give themselves 
for the sake of others. 

“When this happens, sport will not 
be confused or abused but will become 
the schoolroom of competence and 
character. Fail in this, and we lose not 
only sport— but ourselves as well.” 

Sports Illustrated agrees with 
Dr. Olds— cordially and heartily. 



SPRINGFIELD'S DR. OLDS 
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With premium Amoco-Gas, 
economy can be proved in 
one word, unleaded ! There's 
no lead to foul vital engine 
parts. The result? Savings on 
engine repair bills, on engine 
tune-ups. If your car runs 
on “regular," there’s top 
economy in Amoco's 
American Gas. Precision- 
refined to give you clean- 
burning, engine-saving 
performance — peak 
performance at regular gas 
price! Premium Amoco, or 
regular American . . . they're 
the economy two , and one’s 
for you, at the Amoco sign 
of greater values! 

©AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 


ECONOMY STARTS HERE 

Don't miss the world premiere of “ZERO TO 



SIXTY" — thrilling sports car racing film. 


At the Amoco Theater, N. Y. Coliseum — during International Automobile Show, April 16-24. 
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ASK 

ANYONE 


who’s been 
to Puerto Rico... 

They'll surely tell you the 
best-selling, best-tasting 
quality rum on the Island is 

DONQ 

Finest Rum for you 

80 Proof • Schieffelin® & Co., New York 
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Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 


THE QUESTION: Whickkas the 
better chance to succeed, the 
Continental Baseball League or 
the American Football League? 



Charles hurth 


New Orleans 

• 

President 

V 1 
.1 

Southern Assoctahon 


The CominenUl League. Branch Rickey 
is one of the country’s best baseball men, 
and it has the nece.s.sary millions. The 
league will be of great benefit to the mi- 
nors. Since it takes approximately 21 mi- 
nor leagues to .supply two major league-s, 
the Continental League will need 10 addi- 
tional minor leagues. 



DEWEY SORIANO 

Seattle 

President 

Pacific Coast League 


The American Football League, because 
pro football is in only 12 cities. .Any num- 
ber of stars are available right now and 
they won’t cost nearly as much as good 
baseball players. The Continental League 
has to compete with the established ma- 
jor league teams for talent while football 
has no competition. 

continued 



WAIT THi f C-U ’■SKT 

IN THC WATER... 

Water sports in the warm and clear Caribbean 
have no equal anywhere. And that's nothing-, 
in the Virgin Islands ICARIBAIR takes you 
therel sports of every kind are only one fea- 
ture. You'll also find warm hospitality, ex- 
quisite food, unique sights and FREE PORT 
SHOPPING. Ask your Travel Agent about 


CARIBAIR 



Summer comes with a breeze 

SAN JUAN • PUERTO RICO • U.S. A. 

Cool trade winds welcome you to 
gaiety— swimming in ocean or 
pool, relaxing on sandy beaches, 
dancing in the Club Caribe. Liv- 
ing is invitingly pleasant in your 
air-conditioned room with private 
balcony. Seventeen acres, in the 
heart of San Juan are all yours. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 

Single from $16. Double from $20. 

RESERVATIONS See your Travel Agent, 
or call Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 
Oflice LOngacre 3-6900 in N.Y.C. 





1£[EPhONE 


PUERTO 
RICO 




You can talk on new underseas telephone cables 
as clearly as you call across town 


Whatever your reasons for calling Puerto Rico, you can 
be in touch personally and easily by telephone. You 
can discuss things thoroughly— settle them fast. 

Service is now better than ever because of the new 
underseas cables. And for the first time, Station-to- 
Station service is available. 


LOW RATES TO PUERTO RICO 

For example, from 


Miami 
New York 

Thpse are Stalion-lo-Stalio 
Add the 10% federal excist 


Day Sunday 

S5.50 M.50 

«=6.50 $5.50 

the first three minutes. 
If rates start at Op.m. 



You can telephone all over the world 

I-:3 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 







ATTENTION 

SALES MANAGERS 

Pen^fitcaJ^'xe/^.... 


&'ineit 2uaMif 

GOLF BALLS 


If you’re lookinj; for a daslinrlive frifl in 
excellent taste lliat customers and 
salesmen alike will reallv appreciate, 
buy Bartsol) Personalized (lolf Balls. 
. . . Your coinpaiiy name on one side — 
your customer’s on the otlicr. 

It's a handsome pift and good adver- 
tising! Bartsel) Personalized Golf Balls 
add zip to aiiv cninpanv golf tourna- 
ment. tO(B. Orrler a personalized dozen 
for vour own weekeml golfing as well. 

WRITE FOR INEUKMATION & 


PRrcf:.‘=^. 

THE BARTSCH COMPANY 

P.O. BOX 115 STANTON, N.J. 



of GOOD SPORT in 





Expertly written . . . 
illustrated . . . your guide to 
angling and hunting in tliis sportsmen's 
vacationland. Send for it now! 


NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 

Bon 130. Hallfai, Nova Scotia SI-4-1S-60 

(or 247 Park Av8., New York 17, N. Y.) 

Please send free outdoors booklet to: 




HOTBOX continued 


ARLO WILSON 

S'rw York Cily 
Prcsidciti 

New York Touchdoien 
Club 

Knowing Branch Rickey and Bill Shea as 
I do. I’d say baseball does. It’s called 
our national pa.stirae because more peo- 
ple are interested in baseball and rnore 
kids play it in many leagues. In the lim- 
ited schedule of pro football, three or four 
rainy weekends can be di.sastrous at the 
gate for a new league. 




EDWARD S. 
DOHERTY JR. 

Deni'er 
Pres ideiit 

A/ncrican Association 


The American Football League because 
there is no problem in getting good play- 
ers with college backgrounds. I can’t see 
that the Continental League has much 
chance. Where are they going to get the 
players? It's going to take a lot of money 
to battle it out for free agents while try- 
ing to establish interest. 


HARRY 

STUHLDREHER 

Piilsburyh 

U.S. Steel eiecidii-e 


There is room for both, but the Conti- 
nental League has the better chance. 
True, I’m a football man, but I know 
there are more areas that are interested 
in getting big league baseball. Pro foot- 
ball will always have to contend with 
tremendous competition from college 
football and will never supplant it. 


A. B. (HAPPY) 
CHANDLER 

Versailles, Ky. 
Former commissioner 
of baseball 




Baseball will encounter great difficulties, 
but if Branch Rickey were 20 years 
younger his success would be a certainly. 
Football has the better chance because of 
its mature ex-college players and its com- 
missioner, Joe Foss. I have great respect 
for Joe. He’ll have no competition from 
Commissioner Pete Rozclle of the MFL. 


AVIAKCA 

EXCLUSIVE TO 


SOUTHAMERfCA 



MEET YOUR STEWARDESS 
IN THE RED RUANA... 

with a smiling welcome specially 
for you. That’s when this colorful 
cloak of Colombia becomes the 
symbol of South America’s effer- 
vescent love of life . . . now dram- 
atized in RED RUANA service! From 
America’s favorite cuisine to the 
Latin flair for friendliest hospi- 
tality. here’s luxury travel en- 
joyed by over a million passengers 
a year . . . efficiency backed by 
forty j-eara’ flight experience. 
JAMAICA plus COLOMBIA £000^11 

New York .special 17-duy 
roundtrip e.xcureiun fare tax free 

CALI YOUR TRAYSL AGENT OR 

AVfAISfCA 

FIRST AIRLINE IN THE AMERICAS 
6 West 49lh St., New York 20 JU 6-6040 
309 E. Flogler St., Miami 32 FR 7-2336 
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Events and Discoveries 
of the Week 


Gone Fishing 

At this time of year many an of- 
fice worker sits and dreams of 
slipping off from work to his favorite 
fishing hole — only most of them nev- 
er get to go. Last week, however, the 
dream came true for 50 anglers at the 
BoI'Lin Company (makers of stain- 
less-steel kitchen equipment) in Dal- 
las. Their boss, Jerry Bollin, an ardent 
angler himself, told them all he was 
taking them up to Arkansas’ Bull 
Shoals Lake for a week's fishing, all 
on company time. It turned out to be 
the ultimate in employer-employee re- 
lationships. By the morning they 
started out on their 500-mile safari in 
five company trucks and seven pri- 
vate cars, toting 10 boats and 2,000 
minnows and goldfish for trotlining, 
the industrious workers had worked 
extra-hard and filled enough orders to 
cover the week they had gone fishing. 


ble was that the ladies planted the 
lilacs in the outfield of the town’s 
baseball diamond, thereby shorten- 
ing the distance between home plate 
and the outer reaches of left field to 
180 feet. This was all right with the 
Little League ballplayers, but it 
caused great concern last week among 
fathers of the Little Leaguers, who 
had been known on occasion to play 
a game or two themselves. 

“I nearly cracked up my car when 
I noticed what had happened,” said 
Councilman Spencer Parnham, in an 
echo of the cries that greeted Walter 
O’Malley's fence in Los Angeles some 
years ago. “We’re happy to have the 
ladies beautify the place, but we 
don’t want them to change the char- 
acter of the field. This shortened left 
field will make a home run slugger 
of everyone over 12 years of age.” 


Off-season Rationale 
Another sportsman playing hooky 
from his job last week was Gene 
(Big Daddy) Lipscomb, the moun- 
tainous tackle of the Baltimore Colts 
(playing weight: 288 pounds). By 
the time Big Daddy completes his 
off-season wrestling tour next month, 
he stands to earn some $60,000. 
Meanwhile, he manages to reconcile 
professional wrestling’s patently play- 
ful premeditated pachydermic paw- 
ing with his own fiercely competitive 
instincts: “People always ask me 
about fixes,” says Big Daddy. “I tell 
them I just do the best I know. Not 
once has anyone told me how a 
match should come out. About the 
other guys, I don’t know. What’s 
more,” he adds, “I don’t ask.” 


Bush League 

^n the face of it, nobody could ob- 
'^ject to the fact that the Lincoln 
Park (N.J.) Garden Club wanted to 
plant a row of lilac bushes. The trou- 


THE SUMMING UP 

L ike a reliable fullback driving 
i for yardage, college football in 
1959 chalked up another first down 
by registering an attendance gain 
for the sixth straight year. Some 
623 team.s, the NCAA reports, av- 
eraged alltime highs of 7,278 root- 
ers per game and 31,479 per home 
schedule, totaled 19,615,344 in 
2,695 games. True, the percentage 
of increase was only 1.7, compared 
to 5.4 in 1958, but the weather last 
fall left much to be desired. Games 
were played under unfavorable con- 
ditions 37.6% of the time, com- 
pared to 25.7 in 1958. Sectionally, 
biggest total attendance increases 
were recorded in the South— 211,- 
000— and the Pacific Coast— 146,- 
000; biggest losses in the Midwest, 
where attendance dropped almost 
200,000. Individually, biggest per- 
game increases were made by North- 
we.stern (up 12,692) and Indiana 
(up 9,244,1; biggest per-game losses 
by Tulane (down 19,724) and Rice 
(down 19,419). Syracuse, No. 1 in 
the nation in just about everything 
else, was 33rd in home attendance. 


“I don’t know what all the fuss 
is about,” countered Sonia Feder. 
president of the Garden Club. “The 
planting was approved by the recrea- 
tion committee, which has plenty of 
male members who understand base- 
ball. It was up to them to decide 
whether it’s a Little League or regu- 
lar-size field, and they could certain- 
ly have told us if we were interfering 
with anyone’s pleasure.” 

The Whole debate was referred to 
a future meeting of all interested par- 
ties. “They’re just going to have ro 
move those lilac bushes, that’s all,” 
said Councilman Parnham. “The 
bushes may be moved,” sniffed Mrs. 
Feder, “but not by us.” 

Nobody was planting lilacs in left 
field at San Francisco’s new Candle- 
stick Park, but Giant sentimentalists 
did try to have a piece of sod from 
the old Polo Grounds put into the 
West Coast playground. 

A two-foot cquare of grass and 
earth was flown west from New York 
last week, but Matty Schwab, Candle- 
stick’s groundskeeper, refused to 
plant it. Might contain weeds, he 
explained. 


Victory by a Hair 
fT^hal oddball who dives under the 
water on your video screen to 
shave may not be such an oddball 
after all. At least there is a faint 



Mrs. Feder (left), Parnham and lilacs 
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association between him and the col- 
' lege swimmers who were breaking all 
the records at New Haven a couple 
of weeks ago (SI, April 11). 

.John McGill shaved his chest, arms 
and legs, and won the 220-yard med- 
ley in 2:03.3, nearly eight seconds 
better than he had ever done before. 
.Jeff Farrell, a double winner, also 
competed while smooth as a baby’s 
cheek. 

‘‘The only possible answer for Mc- 
Gill's performance lies in the fact 
that he shaved the hair off his body,” 
.says Phil Moriarty, Yale’s swimming 
coach. 

‘‘Whether shaving means extra 
speed or not,” said Bob Kiphuth, the 
former Yale coach and recognized 
dean of the field, ‘‘it gives the boys a 
feeling of cleanness. They feel awful- 
ly different and light in the water.” 


The Spell that Relaxes 

^ut in Oakland, California a boxer 
named Johnny Gonsalves was 
trying out another gimmick to quick- 
en his pace. More tabby than tiger, 
the 29-year-old veteran of 74 fights 
never seemed to get untracked until 
the final rounds. The paying custom- 
ers figured he was lazy. 

Harvey Livingston, Johnny’s man- 
ager, didn’t believe it, though. ‘‘May- 
be the boy needs help,” he thought, 
and forthwith packed his lightweight 
off to a doctor for hypnotic treat- 
ments. 

Last week, after seeing the doctor 
three times, Gonsalves climbed into 
the ring again for a match against 
Bobby Scanlon. After 10 rounds of 
waltz-me-around-again- Willie, a 
typically languorous Gonsalves won 
a split decision, and the 2,850 bored, 
booing fans bombarded the ring with 
debris. 

But how about the hypnosis? John- 
ny was asked in his dressing room. 
Had medical science flopped? “No,” 
said Johnny calmly. ‘‘It worked fine. 
From the first round tonight I felt 
relaxed. The main thing the doctor 
is trying to teach me is to relax. 
In his office he tells me to close my 
eyes and think of something peace- 
ful. I pretend I'm sitting under a 
tree and the sun is shining. I think 
of a brook and picnics when I was a 
little kid. It relaxes me. I used to be 
too tense.” 

By this time everybody in the 
dressing room was relaxed, thinking 


of their picnics when they were kids. 

■ Manager Livingston broke the 
spell, observing that he wasn’t dis- 
couraged by developments. “You 
can’t do it all at once,” he said. 
“Johnny sees the doctor again Tues- 
day.” 

. . . A7id sail Champ 

TT’x-heavyweight champ Floyd Pat- 
terson may be down but he’s far 
from out, according to a New York 
newspaperman who dropped in to see 
him in the abandoned Connecticut 
roadhouse where he is training to win 
back that lost championship. 

Adversity has brought quick matu- 
rity to Patterson Iwrote Arthur Da- 
ley in his Xeu' York Times column). 
He’s grown into a solid 190-pounder 
and he’s finally started to think for 
himself now that he no longer has his 
managerial Machiavelli, the disbarred 
Cus D’Amato, brainwashing him. . . . 

“I took a worse mental beating 
than a physical one from Johan.sson,” 
Patterson said sadly. “I didn’t be- 
lieve I’d ever come out of it. I just 
sat home behind locked doors and 
drawn shades, thinking, thinking, 
thinking . . . 

“Then one night my wife went up- 
stairs and left me watching television. 
Finally I turned off the set and just 


sat there alone. 
Then a sudden 
thought popped 
into my mind. I 
don’t know where 
it came from or 
why or how. But 
1 thought of the 
time I visited the 
wards in a cancer 
hospital. There 
was a little girl 
there, maybe 4 
or 5 years old. 
Her arms and legs 
were no thicker 
than my finger. She was wasted away. 

“ ‘Who am I to feel sorry for my- 
self?’ I said out loud. 

“The next day I walked out of my 
front door, ready to face people for 
the first time in a month and a half. 
I was cured.” Emotion flitted across 
the usually impassive features of the 
former champion. 

“If I W'in the title back,” he said, 
generously conceding that this was no 
sure thing, “I intend to display some 
of the things that Johansson does. 
He’s done more with it in a few months 
than I did in all the time I had it. 
He made it a much bigger thing than 
I ever thought it was. I didn’t carry 
thechampionship well. Hehas capital- 
ized on it. ... I know now I could 
do more with it than I did.” 



Floyd steps out 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DOS STYKON, 20-year- 
olfl junior at North- 
east Louisiana State 
CoIIpko. climaxed six 
track-meet victories by 
bettering a world rec- 
ord when he ran 220- 
yard low hurdles in 
21.9 at Riilori Rouge 
meet aKiunsl LSU. 

rAPsne CEoitc.iAS-. 14. 
strawberry blonde 
swimmer for .Athens 
Water Follies of Oak- 
land. t^alif., won solo 
title at A.AU Senior 
Synchronized Swim- 
ming meet in West 
Palm Reaeh, Fla., with 
Spanish water ballet. 

AI.AN' COUKV JK., New 
York nine-goal i>ol<i 
player, teamed with 
Francis Lawrence of 
New York, to win Dev- 
ereux Milburn liandi- 
eap invitational golf 
tournament at Aiken. 
S.C., with 3(!-hole 
best-ball score of 132. 





DR. ALVIN NlTt’HMAN 
of Cranbury, N.J.. am- 
ateur dog trainer :in<l 
handler, showed up 
the profesisionals at 
Indiantown Gap. Pa. 
Pointer and Setter 
Club tiial.s when his 
pet, iATagnum, took 
SI. .500 All-Age Slakes. 

RENE til.AZKK. 20-year- 
old New York Gtiiver- 
sity junior, look in- 
dividual foil title in 
NCAA fencing cham- 
pion.ship.s held at Uni- 
veraiev of Illinois, led 
NYC to 6.5-57 team 
vietory over defending 
champion Navy. 

iKVViN H<)i.Mi->i of Dur- 
ham, N.('., senior at 
North Carolina State 
College, became firat 
Negro ever elected cap- 
tain of varsity sport in 
Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence when teammale.s 
vote*! him co-eaptain 
of their tennis team. 
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EXTRA DRY! A Dry Martini is not a Dry Martini is not a 
Dry Martini . . . until you pul in enough new Extra Dry Noilly 
Prat. This imported French Vermouth is pale, hut not pallid, 

Its civilizifij' presence makes the difference between a Dry 
Martini and a hooker of gin or vodka. Never stir without it! 

BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC-, NEW YORK, N.Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 


COMING EVENTS 


April 15 to April 21 

All limeK are E.S.T. 

★ Color teleriiion i® TeUviiion ■ Network radio 

Friday, April 15 

AUTO RACING 

SCCA Nall. Racos, Upper Marlboro, Md. 
(through April 17). 

BOXING 

* MilefT vs. Warner, heavies, 10 rds., Atlnntie 
■ City, N.J., 10 p.m. (NBC). 

JUDO 

II-S. Championships, Tampa, Fla, (also April 
16). 

TRACK & FIELD 

U.S. Junior Women's Indoor Chumps., Chicago. 

Saturday, April 16 

BASCBALL 

® Chicago at San Francisco (ABC).* 

® Cincinnati at Pittsburgh (NBC).* 

(i Milwaukee at Philadelphia (CBS).* 

Perez vs. Kingpeleh, flyweight title bout, 13 
rds., Bangkok, Thailand. 

Free-ror-alA'acc, $25,000, Weslbury, N.Y. 
HOCKEY 

Stanley Cup final playoffs, Toronto at Mont- 
real (if necessary). 

HORSE RACING 

Uxeeisior Handicap, $25,000 added. Aqueduct, 
Now York. 

Chesapeake Slakes, $25,000 added, Laurel, Md. 
Southern Cross Handicap, $25,000 added. Gulf- 
stream Park, Fla. 

HUNT RACE MEETINGS 

My Lady's Manor Point-to-Poinc, Monklon, 
Md. 

Middleburg Hunt Race Assn., Middlchurg, Vs. 

Red Bluff Roundup, $6,200, Red Bluff, Calif, 
(also April IT ). 

U.S. Junior Synchronized Swim Solo Champs.. 
Long Beach. Calif. 

TRACK & FIELD 

Santa Barbara Easter Relays, Santa Barbara. 
Calif. 

U.S. Women’s Indoor Champs., Chicago. 

Sunday, April 17 

BASEBALL 

% Cincinnati at Pittsburgh (NBC).* 

$ Milwaukee at Philadelphia (CBS).* 

GOLF 

® World Championship Golf series, January vs. 
Goalby, 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Monday, April 18 

American League season opens: Boston at 
Washington. 

HARNESS RACING 

April Series. $45,000, Westbury, N.Y. (Ibrougli 
April 23l. 

TENNIS 

River Oaks Invitation, Houston (through Aiiril 


Tuesday, April 19 

open Doubles Champs., New York (through 
April 22). 

Stanley Cup final playoffs, Montreal at Toron- 
to (if i.ecGssary). 

TRACK & FIELD 
Boston Marathon, Boston. 

Wednesday, April 20 

® Fullmer vs. Giardellu, middle title bout, 1.5 
rds., Bozeman, Mont., 10 p.m. (ABC). 

HORSE RACING 

Distaff Handicap. $25,000 added, Aqueduct. 
New York. 

Thursday, April 21 

GOLF 

LPGA Dallas Civitan Open. $10,000, Dallas 
(ihrough April 24). 

New Orleans Open, $25,000, New Orleans 
(through April 24). 

HOCKEY 

Stanley Cup final playoffs, Toronto at Montreal 
(if necessary 
WATER POLO 

U.S. Indoor Champs., New York (through April 
23'. 

♦See local listing. 
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How a ball with "lift” can lift your average! 

FREE bowling book by Don Carter, "greatest bowler of all time” 


How To Improve Yoor BoicUng is 
just off the presses. It’s written by 
Don Cai'ter, “greatest howler of all 
time.” And it’s voiirs ahfioliifchj free! 
Siniplv fill out the ctfupon at the 
right— and mail it in. 

And do it now. The thirtv-two 
pages are jam-packed with pointers 
that can help vou to improve your 
game immediately. For example, 
Carter shows how a slight adjust- 
ment of your grip can give vou “lift” 
and turn a “dead” ball into a live, 
‘‘working”ball. How a simple change 


in stride can bring the ball under 
complete control. How the length of 
your backswing can affect accuracy. 
I low important “spin” is. How to 
achieve it, and control it. And many 
other pin pointers. 

Whatever your bowling problems 
arc, vou ’ll find real help in How To 
Improve Your Bowling. It is pro- 
duced in the interest of phvsical 
fitness In' Equitable, the company 
famous for Living Insurance — wUh 
benefits for the li\'ing . . . for better 
living. The Equitable Life Assurance 


Society of the United States. Home 
Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 1, New York, ©i 960 



I The EQUITABLE Life Assurance ~ | 

1 Society of the United States ■ 

I Box 1545, General Post Office 
' New York 1, New York i 

’ Please send me absolutely free Don | 
I Carter’s GS-page book; How To 1 
j Improve Your Bowling. | 








County 


State 
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EDITORIAL 


A MATTER OF OPINION 


A n apostrophist named Pudd’n- 
. head Wilson once observed that 
it was “not best that we should 
all think alike. It is difference of 
opinion,” Pudd'nhead added, “that 
makes horse races.” 

Pudd'nhead’s creator, Mark Twain 
—a man of letters who attacked even 
so sedentary an art as literary criti- 
cism with the competitive zest most 
men reserve for a fast game of tennis 
—would have been the first to admit 
that the same truth holds for all other 
sports as well, for opinion is the elixir 
on which sport battens and breathes. 
The judgment of an expert duck 
hunter coolly leading his bird across 
the sky, the harsh prejudice of a 
Dodger fan assessing the ability, 
acuity and ancestry of an umpire, the 
shrewd appraisal of a football coach 
assembling his squad, these are the 
realities of sport. 

In today’s workaday world where, 
as T. S. Eliot mourned, so much of 
wisdom is lost in the greedy acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and so much of 
knowledge in the amassing of mere 
information, opinion is being forced 
more and more to give way to meas- 
urement. Tomorrow’s leaders will no 
longer need to fight their way to the 
top; they will need only to fill the 
right slots in an IBM sorting ma- 
chine, which can catalog in an instant 
their every vice and virtue, their ev- 
ery strength and weakness. 

So far, as many a horse player has 
found to his dismay, the machines of 
prediction have signally failed to 
make inroads in the world of sport. 
When— and if — they succeed, the 
world of sport will be dead. For the 
present, however, and for all the fore- 
seeable future, the measurement fac- 
tor in sport will continue to come 
as little more than an anticlimax — 
an item for the record book. The great 
paradox of sport is that the answer 
— who won— is always secondary in 
importance to the question. The 
game is what matters, not the score. 
And in the endless divergence of opin- 
ion that makes the game, sport has its 
being, its beginning and its end. 


All of which is merely to reassure 
those readers who may have noticed 
it that the new and formal heading 
on this page represents no change in 
policy but only a change in pattern. 
Editorial opinion, briskly put and vig- 
orously defended, has never been and 
never will be a stranger to this maga- 
zine. It is our intention as sports fans 
to see that it continues to crackle 
not only on this but on every other 
page of Sports Illustrated for as 
long as we have a point of view to 
uphold and the wit to express it. 

NOTES 

SHABBY SHOW 

The Rules of Golf are precise and 
exacting (see page 12). They provide, 
among other things, that a golfer 
may not carry more than 14 clubs in 
his bag. The rules of TV, on the other 
hand, have been as plastic and pliable 
as a prostitute’s promise. 

Caught between these two widely 
divergent moralities one day last De- 
cember, Golfer Sam Snead proved to 
have something less than the wisdom 
of Solomon. Finding himself at the 
12th hole with 15 clubs in his bag dur- 
ing the filming of NBC’s supposed- 
ly orthodox “World Championship” 
golf tournament, Sam knew as a golf- 
er that he had automatically for- 
feited the match, which should have 
ended then and there with young 
Mason Rudolph the victor. But then 
Sam made the worst decision he could 
have made. He decided to play on, 
purposely flubbing strategic shots 


THEY SAID IT 


to bring about the result the infrac- 
tion called for. 

A half hour after the match, Sam 
told what he had done. TV Producer 
Fred Briskin and the NBC people, 
who are supposed to be a lot brainier 
than Sam Snead, sat down in confer- 
ence and made an even goofier deci- 
sion than Snead’s. They decided to 
show the film and say nothing. And 
so they did, two weeks ago, just as 
though Charles Van Doren and the 
TV quiz scandals were buried in a dis- 
tant and forgotten past. 

But all these shabby facts leaked 
out after the match had been telecast, 
and the TV golf fans knew for the 
first time that they had seen a shabby 
show. One of the sponsors then be- 
latedly cried foul and chucked the 
whole thing. 

TO POT BY VOTE 

For the last 40 years, freshmen and 
sophomores at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles have been re- 
quired to take a course in physical 
education whether they liked it or 
not. As a matter of fact, most of them 
liked it. Some weeks ago, however, 
the UCLA Academic Senate decided 
to put the matter of compulsory 
phys ed up to a vote (SI, April 4). 

Last week, by what they officially 
described as “a substantial majori- 
ty,” UCLA’s teachers voted to let 
their students go to pot if they chose 
to do so. Physical education would 
continue to be taught, but only as 
an elective, to anyone who preferred 
to keep in shape. 


H. MARVIN POLLARD, professor of medicine at the University of 
Michigan, on the signs of decline: “A man with an aging state oj mind 
is one who tnrns to the obituary page before he looks at the sports page, and 
in a restaurant looks at the menu before he looks at the waitress.” 

JAMES KELLY, ad man and Sports Illustrated Silver Anniversary 
All-America from Swarthmore: “About all that losing gracefully can teach 
a boy is— how to lose.” 
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You pack more 

Infill Now the ground rises fast. ..and far up 
l||l]Jll ^ ahead the road traces a long, liard 
curve. You push down a little on the 
gas and feel the car reach out for more road. 
You have never driven this car before, but you 
smile because you know you haven't even 
touched the core of its true power. It is a 
Triumph TR-3 and it has 100 h.p. with dual 
carburetion and ovcr-iiead valves. The engine 
can show you 1 10 m.p.h. in a few seconds. And 
up front are big disc brakes that won't fade 
or lock when the road drops down steep again. 
Now you feel the grip of the curve. But the 
TR-3 does not sway 
or squeal. Its wheels 


fun in a TR-3! 

track as if the car was a moving part of the road. 
You don’t slide in your seat on the curve, be- 
cause the seat is contoured. You don't sit on 
it but in it. Its comfort is firm and deep. 

The town closes in now and gas stations slip 
by. You like knowing the TR-3 will give you 
up to 35 m.p.g. and that there are no cars within 
$500 of it with all this value. 

There arc so many things you like about this 
TR-3 you can't think of them all. You're too 
excited anyway as you drive into your 
TRIUMPH dealer. You have just test-driven 
this remarkable car. And you like it so much 
you arc going to 
buy it— right now. 


TRIUMPH 


r 


TR-3 

ONLY 92675* 


''U.S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes. Slightly higher in West. Overseas delivery available. Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Inc., Dept. BR-40. 1745 B'way, N.Y. 19, 
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GASPS FOR A 
FABULOUS FINISH 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


From a wild climax such as the Masters 
contrives with magical regularity, Arnold Palmer 
emerged an authentic and unforgettable hero 


E vtir since the second Masters in 
1935, when Gene Sarazen un- 
furled his famous double eagle, the 
annual tournament in Augusta has 
produced a high number of fabulous 
finishes. In recent years Billy Joe Pat- 
ton, Jack Burke and Art Wall have 
performed perfect prodigies on the 
final day, and last Sunday Arnold 
Palmer furnished another climax that 
for sheer melodrama makes a Hitch- 
cock plot sound like A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verse.'?. 

As every old Masters hand knows, 
the 13th and loth are the most likely 
holes for picking up strokes on par on 
the severe back nine of the Augusta 
National. These two par-5s are filled 
with danger but, 475 and 520 yards 
long respectively, they can be reached 
in two shots, particularly by a golfer 
who can hit the ball as far as Arnold 
Palmer. On the fourth and final round 
of the 24th Masters, Palmer came to 
these two holes needing to pick up a 
‘birdie on either of them to draw even 
with Ken Venturi and Dow Finster- 
wald who, paired together, were play- 
ing some four holes ahead of him, 
steadily matching par down the 
stretch in a tense head-to-head duel. 

Palmer failed to get his birdie on 
the 13th. He carried the creek before 


the green with his second shot, a 
three-wood, but the ball bounded 
over the green into a trap and he took 
three to get down. He also failed to 
pick up his birdie on the 15th. Here 
his drive down the left side of the fair- 
way left him stymied by a tall pine, 
and he was forced to play an inten- 
tional hook with his one-iron which 
didn’t quite come off. By this time 
Venturi and Finsterwald had finished. 
On the 18th Dow had missed the 
tough eight-foot sidehiller he needed 
for his par 4, but Ken had made his 
par and at the time he seemed a fair- 
ly certain winner. Palmer’s best 
chances to pick up that all-important 
birdie were now behind him and the 
holes were running out fast. 

Besides being a superb technician 
who hits beautifully pure golf shots, 
Arnold Palmer is known for his broad- 
backed stamina and his courage, and 
in this tight corner he proceeded to 
give a demonstration of those quali- 
ties that will draw gasps of awe and 
admiration, and countless times his 
finish will be recounted in the future. 
On the short 16th, he made his par 3, 
but there was a moment when it 
looked like he had his birdie. Putting 
uphill from 35 feet away, he left the 
flagstick in and his bold putt hit it 


and glanced off. Had the pin been 
out, the ball might have dropped, 
but it might also have run seven feet 
past— it was moving that fast. 

Only two holes left now. On the 
17th, a par-4, 400 yards downwind, 
the pin was set in the center well to 
the back of the green on a mild up- 
slope. After a good drive, Arnold 
played an eight -iron pitch that hit 
the middle of the green and sat down 
quickly, much more quickly than he 
had bargained it would. It left him 
about 27 feet below the cup. Twice he 
walked away from the putt, distract- 
ed by spectators behind the green, 
directly in his line, who were moving 
back and forth. Over the ball a third 
time he tapped it firmly. It was on 
the line but did it have enough legs? 
The ball hesitated at the lip of the 
cup and then toppled in. As it dis- 
appeared, Palmer leaped into the air 
in a crazy dance step. He had gotten 
that birdie after all. 

On to the 18th, a par-4 420 yards 
long, most of them uphill, and the 
wind against Palmer. As Palmer later 
related, his first concern was to make 
sure of his par and a tie with Venturi. 
He kept his drive away from the right 
coiitinued 

Photographs by John G. Zimmerman 

STA Rl N G I NTENTLY, P al m G T f 0 1 1 0 W S 
progress of his 18-foot putt on the 18th 
green. Ball toppled into cup for a first- 
day 67 and a lead he held to the end. 
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FABULOUS FINISH COiiliniwl 

and had a fine straightaway shot at 
the pin set on the lower deck, a bit 
to the right. He won the tournament 
with his approach shot, a six-iron 
punched a shade to keep it low into 
the wind. The ball struck two feet to 
the right of the stick, almost hit it as 
the terrific stuff on it sent it spinning 
to the left and subsided five feet to 
the left of the flag and slightly below 
it. Arnold did not fuss much with the 
putt — “I just tried to remember what 
my old friend (leorge Low says, ‘Keep 
your head down and stay still.' ” He 
played it on a line just outside the 
left corner of the cup, and it dropped. 

It took Arnold a moment to real- 
ize that it was all over, all won. He 
retrieved his ball and walked a nor- 
n)al stride when he suddenly started 
jumping all over the place. 

How the Masters almost annually 
contrives such incredible finishes is 
something no one can explain, not 
even Mr. Clifford Roberts, the tour- 
nament chairman, but come they do 
and they leave you limp and stagger- 
ing. Long before Palmer’s 11th hour 
heroics, from the tournament’s very 
outset, in fact, this was an exception- 
ally exciting Masters. Played on a 
course which invited attacking play 
— the late spring had made the greens 
slow and holding— it was hotly 
fought and punctuated with sudden 
turns of fortune of such unusual char- 


acter that the four days were some- 
thing of an emotional experience. 

On the first day there were two un- 
forgettable rounds, an almost error- 
less 67 by Palmer that put him out 
in front by two shots, and a 73 by 
Venturi. Out in a record-tying 31 
and playing like a machine, Ken 
wobbled a little on the 11th green 
which he three-putted. On the short 
12th he pulled his tee shot badly into 
the bank of rough over the green, 
and when he proceeded to change his 
stance at least a dozen times in a 
minute, he gave the impression of 
being extremely flustered. Everyone 
began to wonder if this were to be 
a re-enactment of his tragic coming- 
apart on the last round in the 1956 
Masters. Events confirmed the fears. 
He took a double bogey on that Pith, 
missed the cup from two feet on the 
14th and, unable to pull himself to- 
gether, three-putted the 15th and 
mis-hit his chij) shots on the 17th 
and 18th for a 42 in — a nightmare of 
a 42. I don’t think anyone, not even 
Ken’s closes: friends, expected that 
he could come back from that echo- 
ing disaster, but there is a good deal 
of iron in this young man. He was 
back the very next day with a 69 
that laid the ghost to rest right then 
and there. That was something to 
admire, wholeheartedly, as was his 
continued gallant play on the !a.st 
two rounds that seemed to have won 
the tournament for him. “Ken,” Bob 


Jones said to him at the presentation 
ceremonies, “it is a very great pleas- 
ure to present to you the runner-up 
medal, and Lord knows it ought to 
be a lot more.” 

A COSTLY PUTT 

On the second day Palmer’s 73 
gave him the lead at the halfway 
mark with a total of 140 but only aft- 
er a weird technicality had changed 
Finsterwald’s total from an apparent 
139 (69 70) to 141. It came about 
this way. On his first round, after 
holing out on the fifth, Dow had 
dropped his ball and putted it off the 
green. He never gave this a second 
thought until the second round 
when, after completing the first hole, 
he dropped his hall on the green and 
was about to putt it off when Bill 
Casper, his playing partner, yelled to 
him not to do it, it was against the 
rules. A diligent student of the rules, 
Dow had somehow not realized that 
the PGA two-stroke penalty for prac- 
tice putting obtained as well in the 
Masters and was, in fact, printed on 
the back of tlie scorecard. Remem- 
bering then tlia* he had violated this 
rule on the fifth the previous day, he 
reported this immediately to the offi- 
cials. At the finish of his roun<l he 
was advised of the Rules Commit- 
tee’s decision: a two-stroke penalty 
but not disqualification. The com- 
mittee, aware that this was the first 
time in golf history that a penalty 
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was assessed the day after the in- 
fringement occurred, had decided 
that disqualification was not in order 
since the breach of the rules had not 
affected the actual play of the ball. 
Dow’s 70 on his second round with 
all this weighing heavily on his mind 
was really quite remarkable. 

As the tournament moved into the 
third round and the pressure mount- 
ed, strong play by Casper and Julius 
Boros brought them into contention 
and only his lamentable work on the 
greens prevented Ben Hogan, the old 
lion himself, from roaring out in 
front at one juncture. On the final 
day, however, it was really all Palm- 
er, Venturi and Finsterwald— Arnold 
losing the 1-shot lead he started with 
by bogeying two of the first five holes 
after Ken had rushed out in 33 and 
Dow in 34; then fighting back till all 
he needed to draw even again was a 
birdie on one of the two inward par- 
5s: missing his opportunities on the 
13th and 15th. and then, when even 
a tie seemed beyond him, somehow 
summoning those dramatic birdies 
on the last two holes. In winning the 
Masters a second time and in such a 
way, Arnold Palmer, that most con- 
siderate and pleasant young man, 
has arrived, it would seem, as noth- 
ing less than a great golfer. end 


GRIM CHALLENGER DoW FinStCr- 

wald studies green before making putt. 




MUCH-PUBLICIZED THREE-ROUND DEBUT. MARCEL HAS ARM RAISED BY OBLIGING LOSER AIT TAYEB 


SALUTE TO A GHOST 


Marcel Cerdan Jr. climbs cautiously through the ropes for 
the first time, carrying the burden of his father’s famous name 

by GORDON ACKERMAN 


P ALE, awed and by his own admis- 
sion ‘‘trembling badly,” the slen- 
der youth mounted the ring for his 
first public fight and stood dazed 
while 2,000 Parisian fans rocked the 
Salle Wagram with wild cheering. He 
smiled shyly and dropped to his stool. 
Prodded by his manager, he got up 
and raised his arms in a salute. A 
Paris sports reporter, seated in the 
pre^ section with newsmen from half 
a dozen countries, emptied his bottle 
of ale, cupped his hands and called, 
‘‘How’s it feel, mon vieuxT’ The lad 
smiled once more and stared straight 
at the reporter but didn’t answer. It 
was a sad, rather pitiable smile. 

This was 9:40 p.m., Monday, April 
4. The Salle Wagram had been filled 
for three hours, and extra police were 
on hand to keep order among the 
fans, who were there to see what had 
been billed as the renaissance of 
French boxing. In one corner sat Ait 


Tayeb, an unknown Algerian, fight- 
ing his ninth amateur lightweight 
bout. Opposite him sat the evening’s 
hero, making his debut, 16-year-old 
Marcel Cerdan Jr. 

The name Marcel Cerdan is re- 
membered by fight fans everywhere, 
but only in the hearts of the French 
does it arouse the kind of emotion 
felt at the Wagram April 4th. It’s an 
emotion the French sporting world 
has lived with since October 1949, 
when Marcel Cerdan Sr. was killed in 
a plane crash while on the way to 
Kew York for a return match with 
Jake LaMotta, who had won the 
world middleweight crown from him 
the preceding spring. To the Frem h, 
Cerdan was Gene Tunney, Lou Geh- 
rig and F’rancis X. Bushman, and a 
bit of James Dean, too. He was a trag- 
ic hero, and the French love tragic 
heroes. When he died, the sports pa- 
per L’Equipe predicted, “Pie will 


have a place in our hearts forever and 
ever.” Some 20,000 mourners attend- 
ed Cerdan’s funeral. 

So the fans at the Wagram were 
there not only to watch the debut of 
Marcel Cerdan Jr. in a three-round 
preliminary bout but also to pay 
homage to a ghost. They were pleased 
to see several resemblances between 
father and son. The cold blue eyes 
were familiar, so were the well-pro- 
portioned shoulders and the strangely 
narrow calves, and the low, awkward 
carriage with the feet so far apart. 
It was the same stance that had en- 
ticed Tony Zale into a disastrous bar- 
rage of left uppercuts in September 
1948 at Jersey City, when Cerdan 
won the world middleweight crown. 
A few excited French fans said that 
even the boy’s pale face and trem- 
bling hands recalled his father. 

The setting was familiar, too. Just 
23 years ago, Cerdan Sr. had made 
his amateur debut in the same arena. 
Happily, he had been deprived of the 
noisy crowd, the battery of camera- 
men and wild cheering, the riot police 
and the fantastic publicity. Xor had 
he enjoyed the benefits of Philippe 
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MERCEDES-OENZ 

Great Engineering in Evening Dress s Mercedes-Benz... The styling of 
Mercedes-Benz is such that even the least expensive sedan bears a strong resemblance 
to the most expensive (shown here), the 300. And it is a most adaptable 
styling. The sophisticated Mercedes-Benz lines carry about them an atmosphere 
suggestive of diplomatic receptions, evenings at the ballet and fascinating 
supper parties, yet are so harmonious as to look just as proper in the sunshine as 
tweeds in the country. This is the result of decades of evolution with perfection 
the goal. The inevitability of this program of progress, cumulatively over the years, 
enhances Mercedes-Benz international reputation as the car of connoisseurs. 

MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. (A Subsidiary of Studebulcer-Packard Corporation) 

Sedans, convertibles, sports cars., .prices range from about $3,300 to $13,000. 



MARCEL CEROAN contiiiiied 


Filippi, one of France’s ace managers, 
who handles Alphonse Halimi, among 
others, and who “discovered” young 
Cerdan last year tending bar in his 
mother’s cafe in Casablanca, Moroc- 
co. It was Filippi who brought Mar- 
cel to Paris 10 months ago, gave him 
A-1 training and trumpeted his ring 
debut with one of the biggest build- 
ups in the history of amateur boxing. 
The buildup included a telecast in 
November last year, on the 10th an- 
niversary of Cerdan's death, that 
dampened the eyes of French fight 
fans. Stars of the show ; young Marcel 
(“I can’t conceive of life without box- 
ing”) ; his mother (tearfully: “Boxing 
took my husband from me, and I'm 
sure it will take my son”); and Man- 
ager Filippi (“Old Marcel is up there 
watching me, and I know he’s happy 
about what I'm doing for his boy”). 

The hoopla grew and grew, even 
though Marcel’s fight was resched- 
uled four times. Manager Filippi 
himself admitted the “difficulty” of 
finding an opponent for “my hobby,” 
as he called Marcel. But French fans 
needed little prompting to play their 
role — the fight was sold out hours be- 
fore it began and traffic was jammed 
as far back as the Arc de Triomphe. 
The necessary celebrities were on 
hand (notably absent: Singer Edith 
Piaf, Cerdan Sr.’s close friend and 
godmother to his son), and Marcel’s 
mother had appropriately cabled: 
“My thoughts are with my boy, and 
my heart is beating faster.” 

The fans sat nervously through 
two preliminaries, waiting for young 
Marcel’s three-round debut. Under 
their pounding feet, the old Wagram 
floor shook dangerously. From a cor- 
ner of the balcony someone chanted, 
“Cer-dan, Cer-dan,” and soon the 
whole hall was yelling it. “Cer-dan, 
Cer-dan,” they cried as the bewil- 
dered teen-ager shook hands with his 
opponent and as two fans became 
entangled trying to touch the boy’s 
robe. “Marcel Cerdan,” the speaker 
wailed. In the roar no one heard (or 
cared) that he weighed 136.4 pounds 
or that his opponent was six years 
older and four ounces lighter. 

From the start it was painfully 
evident that the lad was suffering 
from what L'Equipe kindly called 
“paralyzing stagefright.” His big 
saucerlike eyes looked like they had 
just had a glimpse of doom, the thin 



BENEATH MASSIVE PORTRAIT OF HIS FATHER. MARCEL TENDS BAH 


CASABLANCA 


legs nervously massaged the canvas, 
and one slender arm toyed with the 
ropes. Manager Filippi eyed the ca- 
pacity crowd and rubbed vaseline on 
the boy’s face. 

ROUND ONE 

All 2,000 were on their feet to 
watch young Marcel catapult from 
his corner straight into his opponent’s 
right fist. Cerdan bobbed nervously, 
then lunged forward with a series of 
potent body punches, leaving an 
opening that only an opponent as 
inexperienced as Tayeb could have 
missed. “Uppercut, uppercut,” Filip- 
pi yelled. Turning to listen, Marcel 
caught a near-fatal right on his nose 
but regained his balance quickly 
enough to score a telling jab to 
Tayeb’s jaw that helped him win the 
round. One minute later he was 
pounding again at Tayeb’s body in 
schoolboy fashion, still embarrassing- 
ly open. The North African uncorked 
three surprisingly fast jabs to the 
mouth and eyes, Cerdan swung wild- 
ly over Tayeb’s head, and when the 
round ended he had a slightly dam- 
aged left eye. In the third and final 
round Cerdan was awkward on his 
feet but fast and accurate enough to 
land a left uppercut on Tayeb’s jaw. 
He took considerable abuse, but 
Tayeb found it impo.ssible to connect 
squarely with the bobbing head. 

In his corner, waiting for the deci- 
sion, Cerdan Jr. looked not so much 
like a future middleweight champ as 
a high school freshman thrust into a 


bull ring. Tayeb was clearly the more 
mature fighter, and Cerdan had sev- 
eral times been in serious trouble. Cer- 
dan’s action had been almost wholly 
defensive. During the second round 
when Tayeb had hit him on the chin 
he had come very close to falling. 

Even before the decision photog- 
raphers crowded the ring for Marcel’s 
victory shot with Manager Filippi. 
That started the roaring again and 
nearly drowmed out the decision; 
Cerdan, on points. But, as one of the 
judges later revealed, “very few 
points.” 

The critics were gentle but firm. 
“After all,” bemoaned France-Soir’s 
Jean Dumas, “are we to compare a 
16-year-old boy with a world cham- 
pion at the height of his career? Only 
with very great progress can he prove 
he’s worthy to bear the name Mar- 
cel Cerdan.” Added Le Figaro, “He 
doesn’t yet possess the rhythm neces- 
sary for his chosen profession.” 

However, Edward Rabret, presi- 
dent of the European Boxing Union, 
summed it up best. 

“The thing was premature,” he 
declared after the fight. “I rather felt 
sorry for the lad. He wasn’t ready 
yet. If we can forget his name for 
one moment we can see he made a 
nice clean debut— that he’s not 
afraid and loves to box. Filippi is 
serious about the thing and mustn’t 
be accused of promotion. But some- 
one, perhaps the French public, is 
guilty of pushing the boy too far too 

fast.” END 
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A NEW MOSCOW REVOLUTION 


Mikhail Tal’s brilliant and bewildering victories 
in world championship chess stunned the Russians— 
and they may also have mirrored a national trend 

by EDMUND STEVENS and ROBERT CANTWELL 


C HESS FANS waited in the snow 
and ice outside the ancient Push- 
kin Theater in Moscow and some 
1,200 enraptured spectators inside 
periodically violated all chess protocol 
with roars of applause. And on giant 
boards in the streets and on the walls 
of chess clubs all over Russia, a good 
part of the population watched the 
unfolding of one of the keenest dra- 
mas in the history of the game. The 
set at the Pushkin was a simple one: 
a table in the center of the stage, two 
chess clocks that timed the players’ 
moves and, on the backdrop, a sign 
in square Russian letters: match for 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The sign was probably unneces- 
sary: everybody in Russia knew that 
Mikhail Tal, 23, was challenging Mi- 
khail Botvinnik, 48, holder of the 
world championship for 10 years, to 
a 24-game series. And the setting 
would hardly be mistaken for a musi- 
cal comedy. The cast consisted only 
of the two chess masters, plus their 
32 chessmen. But the curtain rose 
on a controversy as to the nature of 
chess: the question of whether chess 
is an art or a science, a game, a sport 
or a branch of mathematics. 

The proceedings started when Rot- 
vinnik climbed laboriously onto the 
stage and plunked his stocky torso 
down on his chair before the black 
men. He hunched over the board, his 
head cradled in his hands, a picture 
of concentration, intellect, self-pos- 
session and calm. A very eminent 
electronics engineer, methodical and 
deliberate in his chess playing, as well 
as in his speech and movements, Bot- 
vinnik communicated an impression 
of awesome intellectual resources. 
Mikhail Tal settled himself before 
the white men, respectfully address- 
ing Botvinnik by the more formal 
Russian usage, saying Mikhail Moi- 


seyevitch, in deference to his age and 
his mastery. Botvinnik nodded to 
Tal, calling him Mischa, the Russian 
equivalent of Mike. Tal played pawn 
to king four. Botvinnik replied with 
pawn to king three, the opening move 
of the French defense, a very beauti- 
ful and balanced game in the hands 
of a master. The first 10 to 14 moves 
of the French defense, as of all open- 
ings, have been worked out through 
all possible variations. Botvinnik 
chose one known as the Winawer var- 
iation and, in fact, played almost 
exactly the same game he had played 
against the American champion Sam- 
uel Reshevsky in the 1948 tourna- 
ment in which Botvinnik won the 
world title for the first time- Since 
the first standard moves are routine, 
Tal did not deliberate over them, 
while Botvinnik pondered slowly over 
each. Too impatient to go through 
these conventional chess theatrics, 
Tal jumped up and began to stride 
around the stage. 

Occasionally, as though in response 
to a brain wave, Tal stopped in his 
tracks, hovered over the board like 
a hawk and then resumed his pacing. 
The most audacious and unorthodox 
chess master since Paul Morphy, the 
exact opposite of Botvinnik in man- 
ner, appearance, temperament and 
style of play, Tal gave the impression 
of being guided by momentary in- 
spiration alone. Before the match 
starred, the Tunes of London had 
said of Tal: “He rejoices in skating 
over thinner ice than that over which 
any living master would dare to trav- 
el. . . Soviet chess experts, who 
have grown up in an era dominated 
by Botvinnik’s methodical electron- 
ic-brain type of chess, felt that Bot- 
vinnik would win again. 

It quickly became evident that Tal 
was skating on such thin ice that 


ponderous Botvinnik could not fol- 
low him. Tal moved his queen out 
early, opening a feint on the king side 
which allowed Botvinnik to advance 
his queen pawn to the seventh row 
without opposition, while Tal placed 
a bishop which, in one of the sudden 
deceptive moves of which he is a 
master, was revealed to be bearing on 
Botvinnik’s king and on the rook be- 
hind the king. So Botvinnik would 
lose his rook when he moved out of 
check. There was a thunderous roar 
from the crowd. The electric sign, si- 
lence, PLEASE, flashed over and over 



WORRIED BOTVINNIK (LEFT) DROPPED 


without effect. Botvinnik resigned. 

Outside Russia that outcome was 
not considered surprising. But it 
struck the Soviet chess world like a 
bolt from the blue. The shock deep- 
ened when Botvinnik was hard- 
pressed to draw the next four games. 
In the sixth game Tal sacrificed a 
knight, literally giving it away. Bot- 
vinnik took it, and found his men 
drawn into the kind of position where 
his own plodding and systematic at- 
tack could not function. He had 
wasted precious moments early in the 
game— each player has to make a 
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minimum of 40 moves in 2 ' hours, 
but any part of the time can be spent 
on any move— so he was now pressed 
for time. The five hours passed with 
the game unfinished, and it was ad- 
journed. But Botvinnik resigned with- 
out resuming play. 

In the seventh game the excitement 
reached near-hysteria proportions. 
Tal, wrote a Russian expert, “has 
turned a new page in psychology 
and technique.” At one point Tal 
made an unexpected knight jump to 
the edge of the board. “Like a gun- 
shot at sparrows,” said a commenta- 
tor, disgusted with this apparent 
frivolity. But again Botvinnik, in 
trying to take advantage of a wasted 
move, launched his attack prema- 
turely. “Tal's prompt reply was a 
double rook sacrifice,” said the Soviet 
critic, “and Botvinnik’s entire struc- 
ture started to crumble like a castle 
of cards.” 


BEHIND. THEN RALLIED. HE AND TAL 

In the Pushkin Theater the crowd 
got out of hand. A wild supporter 
yelled to Tal, “Mischa, at him with 
your knight!” Since Tal had lost his 
knight that started a roar of laughter. 
The tumult grew. The Swedish judge, 
Gideon Stahlberg, warned the crowd 
to be silent. When the cheering con- 
tinued, the curtain was low'ered, and 
the game went on out of sight of the 
audience. But it was over, and Bot- 
vinnik was defeated. 

The Russians, who take chess more 
seriously than anything except soc- 
cer, were going through agonizing re- 


appraisals. The country was divided 
into Botvinnik and Tal factions. Each 
seemed to reflect its hero, Botvinnik 
supporters tending to be mature and 
dignified, Tal’s fans younger, more 
boisterous, thrilled by daring and 
sacrifice and fed up with the pedantry 
of the official chess world of Russia. 
Botvinnik, for example, has been 
known to lecture for three hours to 
tournament officials on minor points 
of chess rules. Tal’s great contribution 
has been to reintroduce inspiration 
and color and imagination into the 
game. He made innovations in the 
classical openings, which are suppos- 
edly exhausted. He contributed re- 
markable sacrifices and bold and ag- 
gressive attack. Before his series with 
Botvinnik was half over, it looked as 
if Tal’s inspiration had won, that the 
methodical and routine style which 
Botvinnik had come to symbolize was 
bound to give way to a more romantic 
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land certainly more exciting) form 
of the world’s oldest game. 

Botvinnik, how'ever, has been 
world champion despite other revolts 
in the past. He now turned Tal’s 
weapons against him. Botvinnik won 
the eighth game by a reversal of the 
sort that makes chess endlessly fas- 
cinating. He played the sort of chess 
that Tal played. In the ninth game 
Tal pulled off one of his brilliant sacri- 
fices. trading a knight for two pawns. 
But this time Botvinnik unexpected- 
ly gave up a third pawn. Surprised 
and confused, Tal ran into an aw'k- 


ward position where his own men 
circumscribed his action, and he re- 
signed. The next game was drawn, 
and the eleventh was won by Tal. Bot- 
vinnik, suffering from the flu, then 
asked for a four-day postponement. 
Thus at almost the midway point, 
with the score 6 > ■} for Tal and 4 > ^ for 
Botvinnik, Tal looked like the new 
world champion. But Botvinnik was 
also looking like a still-resourceful 
world master. He had shown that he 
could play Tal’s game. The certain 
winners were clearly the people who 
enjoyed chess. 

Botvinnik became world champion 
almost by default after the death of 
Alexander Alekhine. A White Russian 
who sided with the Nazis, a brilliant, 
bold and un.scrupulous player, Alek- 
hine was found dead under mysterious 
circumstances in Lisbon after World 
War II. Botvinnik then won the world 
tournament held in Moscow to de- 
termine Alekhine's successor. Never 
known as a brilliant player (he fin- 
ished fifth in his fir.st international 
tournament), Botvinnik triumphed 
in the long run by a stolid and de- 
termined game, the cold calculation 
of alternatives, the wearing down of 
opponents. 

Tal was born in Riga in 1936, the 
son of a .Jewish physician. He learned 
to play chess at 6, began winning the 
tournaments at 12, at 19 tied for 
fifth place in the finals for the Soviet 
championship and then won the 
title two years in a row. A graduate 
of the University of Riga, he is newly 
married to Sally Lindau, a ballet 
dancer, and is a deputy of the Riga 
soviet and a member of the Young 
Communist League. Generally grim 
in appearance during games, Tal is 
quick to smile offstage. He broods 
darkly when he is playing, clutching 
his left hand, which was deformed at 
birth. Now he has become an idol of 
Riga, a radio commentator and editor 
of a chess magazine that is sold out 
the moment it reaches the newsstands. 

Since his match is only half over, 
there is still a possibility that he may 
not win it and that Mikhail Botvinnik 
will remain world champion. But if 
Botvinnik does so it will be because 
he has learned to play Mikhail Tal’s 
kind of chess. 

Either way, the game of chess is 
the victor. More important, the en- 
dorsement by Soviet chess fans of a 
new philosophy of spontaneity and 
brilliance tells us something about 
Russian social evolution. end 
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Snowball Game 



It wasn't so much the 33“ temperature or the oozy- 
quagmire; what was really bothering players like the 
University of Detroit’s Bruce Maher last week was 
trying to hit a baseball that hung in falling snow like 
a grape in aspic. Lloyd Brazil, the Detroit coach, had 
succumbed to the eagerness of spring and decided 
his team should open its season on schedule against 


Albion College, in spite of Decemberish weather. As 
his Titans took the field, snow flurries started. Two 
and a half hours and seven innings later, when the 
game was finally called, the stuff was falling in mushy 
blobs, but Gary Mettie, a hot Detroit pitcher, had 
won himself a no-hitter. How? When his team bat- 
ted he slipped into a nearby building to keep warm. 





Find the Fish 
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These fishermen wading and paddling hip~to-hip 
through the surging waters of the Kebbi River are 
learning what every avid trout angler knows well: 
opening day brings out a crowd. The occasion is the 
start of the traditional Argungu Fishing Festival in 
northern Nigeria, when the best anglers of the 170,000 
Kabawa tribesmen gather to show their net worth, 
so to speak, and try to land the biggest catch of the 


day for presentation to Mera IV, Fmir of Argungu. 
The Kabawa are known throughout Nigeria as great 
fishermen, an ability attested to as they come up with 
three-footers under such fish-routing conditions as 
these. Those skeptics who have long thought angling 
is impossible in the confusion of an opening day 
are advised to look sharply at the photograph above. 
See the proud Kabawa happily holding up his catch? 
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The 

Impolite 

Koala 

What does the well-bred marsupial do when 
a neighbor drops in? Well, first he offers him 
a bite to eat. This is just what happened in 
a Sydney, Australia game preserve when a 
furry young koala dropped out of his euca- 
lyptus tree and in on a kangaroolike animal 
called a wallaby. 

The occasion was most unusual, for the 
aloof koala spends most of its life in trees, 
dining by night on the intoxicating euca- 
lyptus leaves. The wallaby, which had been 
eating its normal fare of toadstools and 
grass, did its best by offering a tidbit. The 
high-living guest sniffed politely but would 
have none of it. When the wallaby persisted, 
the koala jumped impolitely backward and 
ran for a nearby tree— eucalyptus, of course. 


Photograph by George Leavens 
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Of Mink 
and Men 

Middleweight Champion Gene Fullmer and Manager 
Marv Jenson, mink ranchers, prepare for a title fight 


T ub mink-mating season, an 
event of absorbing interest to 
the world middleweight champion 
and his 250 mink, abated in West Jor- 
dan, Utah a few days ago. There was 
a perceptible diminuendo of minkish 
interest in Liebealraum. When the 
last shiny-pelted black diamond of 
the Gene Fullmer ranch turned jaded 
eyes from the last female of a luxuri- 
ously coated harem, Champion Full- 
mer tucked the beast into its bachelor 


by MARTIN KANE 

dorm for another year, took off the 
leather gloves he wears for this dan- 
gerous work of love and put on box- 
ing gloves for the coming defense of 
his National Boxing Association title 
against Joey Giardello. At the same 
time, his neighbor, Manager Marv 
Jenson, was separating his own male 
and female mink and turning his 
thoughts back to prizefighting. 

Fullmer, whose hands are scarred 
by mink bites, his brows by human 


fists, will meet Giardello April 20 in 
the unlikely town of Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, a scant 210 miles from the un- 
likely town of fhdby, Montana, 
where financial disaster struck 37 
years ago with the truculent force of 
Jack Dempsey’s fists and the subtle 
poison of Jack Kearns. In Shelby, 
prosperous once more, the Fourth of 
July is remembered with the proun 
bitterness with which Hamelin recalls 
the day the Pied Piper skipped town. 
It wa.s on that Fourth that Shelby 
went illustriously bankrupt. Shelby 
had guaranteed Kearns $300,000 for 
the Dempsey-Tommy Gibbons fight 
but was unable to pay the final $100,- 
000. While Kearns threw a diversion- 
ary party for Shelbians after the 
bout, two of his helpers, by means of 
liquor and bribes, got past local bank 
guards and made off with $60,000 in 
gate receipts. After paying off the 
station master and an engineer, the 
Kearns retinue skipped town by loco- 
motive, leaving Shelby penniless. 

For the Fullmer-Giardello fight, 
TV's Wedncsdcuj Night Fights will 
pick up most of the tab, not Shelby, 

cuniinucd 




Everything vou need for wonderful pictures of any subject . . . near or far . . . in bright light or dim. 


EXPERT'S CAMERA...BUT SO EASY TO USE! 

Kodak Signet 80 Camera has skill built in i 


Pick it up . . . and you can take beautiful 
snapshots or color slides immediately, The Signet 
80 Camera combines the advanced 35nim fea- 
tures of the experts’ cameras . . . with new case 
of operation. Makes _>'<>« more expert than you'd 
ever thought possible. Here’s how: 

You load easily — no threading. Vou aim easily 
— big viewfinder lets you see your subject natural 
size. You focus easily — coupled rangefinder as- 
sures sharp pictures. You get correct exposures 
easily — the photoelectric meter eliminates guess- 


work. You advance film easily — two quick thumb- 
flicks. You change lenses easily, for wide-angle 
or telephoto shots. 

See this unique 35mm camera now at your 
Kodak dealer’s. With 50mm //2.8 lens, only 
S129.50, or as little as ST3 clown. A&k about 
trading your old camera. 

Wide-angle lens, S57.50; telephoto lens^ 569.50; 
mxdti-jrame finder, S17.50. Other aids available. 

{Many dealers offer terms as low as 10% down. Prices are 
include Federal Tax, are subject to change without notice.) 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N Y 
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MINK AND MEN conthiued 

and by no means Bozeman. Bozeman 
is supplying only the Montana State 
College’sspang-new field house, which 
can seat 11,600, and a community 
fascination with prizefighting that 
extends throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a region that proudly recalls 
that Jack Dempsey developed his 
brawling ring ways in this very locale. 
Dempsey had some of his early fights 



WELDER-CHAMP Fullmer still uses his 
torch in chores about the mink ranches. 


at the Copper King Saloon of Bing- 
ham, Utah, a few miles from Gene’s 
home in West Jordan. The Copper 
King still stands, weathered now and 
afflicted with grand jury prejudices 
against open gambling, but proudly 
memorialized to every thirsty way- 
farer as the scene of many a wild 
Dempsey fight. An abstemious Mor- 
mon elder, Fullmer never has sipped 
the Copper King’s beer but he has 
soaked up its spirit. To him and to 
Manager Jenson, Dempsey is the idol 
of all boxing history. 

The mystique of the fight with 
Giardello is founded on these long 


thoughts of bygone days and on the 
plush pelts of thousands of mink. Not 
only is Fullmer a mink rancher, Man- 
ager Jenson is one of the biggest mink 
ranchers in Utah. Jenson probably is 
topped in local ranch size only by 
Promoter-Furrier Joe Dupler, presi- 
dent of the Intermountain Boxing 
Club. Dupler will co-promote the 
fight with Norm Rothschild of Syra- 
cuse, New York, a man who would 
like to make enough out of it all to 
buy his wife a mink coat. And the 
fight was timed to coincide with the 
end of the mink-mating season. 

KITS FOR AVA 

Jenson is famous as originator of 
the cerulean-blue strain worn only by 
the likes of Ava Gardner and Paulette 
Goddard. Ills 1,200 mink are expect- 
ed to produce 4,000 kits, and these, 
when mature, will be sold at prices 
ranging from $30 to $105 apiece. Jen- 
son’s original cefulean-blue male was 
sold as breeding stock for $6,500. It 
cost him $12 to raise. Jenson deals 
only in the rare strains— black dia- 
monds, pearls, autumn hazes and 
such — and so does Fullmer. Jenson 
has won the international mink-breed- 
ing championship in 10 of 11 years. 
Because he found it tedious to round 
up horses, slaughter and hamburger 
them for mink feed, he established 
a mink farmers’ cooperative, which 
now takes care of the chore. He is rated 
the best mink grader in the West Jor- 
dan area. A mink grader evaluates 
mink in terms of its fur’s color, tex- 
ture and other desirable qualities, and 
can make $300 a day at it. Jenson 
performs the service free for his West 
Jordan friends. He does his fastidious 
grading under artificial lights de- 
signed to give the same natural light 
as would be found at 10 a.m. on a 
sunny November day at a distance 
of 20 feet from the north side of a 
building 20 feet high. Grading mink 
is that finicky. 

But Jenson is also a countrv-style 
fight manager who first came to na- 
tional attention in 1951 when he 
raised Rex Layne to the eminence of 
a losing fight with Rocky Marciano. 

Six years later the country manag- 
er came back to New York and beat 
the city slickers with Gene Fullmer, 
a country-style fighter who won the 
middleweight title from slick Sugar 
Ray Robinson, only to lose it in their 
return engagement. Now Gene once 
more holds at least the NBA version 


of the title, which is unrecognized 
only in New York and Massachu- 
setts. In those states Paul Pender is 
king, at least until his April 29 bout 
with Robinson at Boston. 

Like his champion, Jenson is a de- 
vout Mormon elder. Neither will 
drink even tea, let alone whisky. Jen- 
son is also a former mayor of W'est 
Jordan (pop. 2,100), president of the 
district’s 20-town school board and a 
citizen of high practical consequence 
to his community. During the mink- 
matingseason he was involved in such 
a busy tangle of civic, genetic and 
sporting pursuits that he had to call 
school-board meetings for 6 a.m. In 
this early rising he is topped locally 
only by Ned Winder, Utah Boxing 
Commission chairman, who called 4 
a.m. meetings. Winder is a dairy own- 
er, with dawn waking habits firmly 
fixed. He is also a baker and cemetery 
owner. His business motto: “Drink 
our milk, eat our bread and let us 
bury you after you’re dead.” 

Jenson recently built a luxurious 
fight camp, which he hopes eventual- 
ly will stable 40 fighters. The build- 
ing’s announced cost is $80,000. It 
could easily be more. 

In its present unexpanded state the 
camp has six bedrooms for the fight- 
ers, each room with wall-to-wall car- 
peting. There is a similarly carpeted 
living room, fitted with TV and loung- 
ing chairs upholstered in rich fabrics 
and baby-blue Leatherette. 

The gymnasium is equipped for 
boxing, naturally, but also for bas- 
ketball, high jumping, pole vaulting 
and high school dances. These facili- 
ties are for neighborhood children. 

It seats 600 for weekly fights ($2 
a seat). Its ring eventually will be 
equipped with a hydraulic lift to raise 
it to the ceiling for dances and other 
events. The six punching bags are 
covered with tough, expensive kan- 
garoo hide. There are a movie-projec- 
tion booth and screen. In a shiny caf- 
eteria fighters in residence eat free. 

.-\ny young fighter who wants to 
try himself under Jenson's appraising 
eye is welcome to join the camp, pro- 
vided he passes physical and psycho- 
logical examinations followed by a 
three-week trial period. To earn their 
keep while Jenson and T rainer Angelo 
Curley teach them, the fighters do 
chores — cooking, running a vacuum 
cleaner, making beds or feeding the 
mink penned near the gymnasium. 

continued 
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Want to go cloud -climbing? 


You hear people say “This is cloud-climb- 
ing”. . .meaning, the party is livening up, 
everyone’s having a good time. 

For this light-hearted mood ... for climbing 
on a c/oud. ..Relska vodka is the very thing. 
Relska'® seems light as a cloud as you sip it. 

The reason is, Relska is straight vodka, 
first distilled into a cloud-like vapor, then 


condensed to a light drink that delights you. 

Having no “liquor” taste itself, Relska 
lends cloud-light gaiety to orange juice (a 
Screwdriver) Rose’s lime juice (a Gimlet) 
tomato juice (a Bloody Mary) sparkling 
waters, tonics . . . without changing their 
taste in any way. 

And what a dry martini it makes! 



Ask for it by the oldest name in Vodka {1721 A.D.) 


' 

For a Vodka Gimlet 
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MINK AND MEN continued 

Five of these fighters 
are now in camp: Claude 
Hudson, 135 pounds, a 
good infighter who is ca- 
pable of quoting from 
Thomas Wolfe at sono- 
rous length; Don Adam- 
son, 127, a sleek boxer- 
puncher who is very hard 
to hit: Lamar Clark, a 
heavyweight who, until 
he lost to Bartolo Soni 
last Friday, had the some- 
times suspect record of 44 
knockouts in 45 fights; 
and Leo Owens, 160, and 
Nathan Ish, 165, sparring 
partners for Gene. The 
fighting Fullmer brothers. 

Gene, Don and Jay, live 
at their nearby homes. 

So does Jenson’s newest 
heavyweight prospect, 
the powerfully muscled 
Truman Lucky (born Lu- 
kenbach). Lucky has won 
his first three fights by 
knockouts, emulating the 
record of the more numer- 
ically advanced Clark. 

For all the raised eye- 
brows about Clark’s rec- 
ord, those who know him 
best insist that this all- 
round high school athlete 
of a few years ago really can punch 
hard enough to gain top ranking. Be- 
fore his loss to Soni, Jenson was about 
to launch Clark against tougher op- 
position, with an eye on an early 
Brian London fight. That would be 
followed, if all went well, by an Inge- 
mar Johansson title shot in Sweden 
next September. Johansson’s adviser, 
Edwin Ahlquist, has told Jenson that 
if Clark beats a recognized European 
heavyweight like London he will be 
an acceptable opponent for a Johans- 
son home-town defense. A certain 
amount of Swedish camaraderie be- 
tween Ahlcjuist and Jenson is in- 
volved. But the TKO by Soni may 
change all that. 

Jenson runs a happily active fight 
camp. In one brief recent period he 
had rounded up the following fights: 

April 6: Jay Fullmer vs. Gale Ker- 
win, at Miami Beach, a Wednesday 
night TV appearance. 

April 8: Lamar Clark vs. Bartolo 
Soni, at Ogden, Utah. 

April 20; Gene Fullmer vs. Joey 


even mind, too much, 
their manager’s constant 
horseplay experimenta- 
tion with nerve-crushing 
judo holds, some of which 
he originated by dissec- 
tion of horses. 

‘‘I’ve always been in- 
terested in medicine.” he 
explained, while Promoter 
Rothschild writhed in an 
illustrative grip. ‘‘I dis- 
sected horses to follow the 
path of the nerves through 
the body. It’s very like 
the human body. Wherev- 
er a nerve crosses over a 
bone you can get a grip 
that will subdue anyone. 
It’s a great way to bring 
promoters to terms.” 

‘T’U give you 989#,” 
Rothschild volunteered. 

Fullmer will, in fact, 
get at least $100,000 from 
the Giardello fight, for 
which a $125,000 gate is 
expected and a $100,000 
television purse has been 
put up. Giardello gets 
$25,000, plusexpenses, the 
most he has ever made. 

A chunky 165 pounds 
with the fight only a few 
days away, the champion 
was not taking it lightly, 
in spite of Giardello’s 1959 
record, which included losses to Tiger 
Jones and Dick Tiger. He knows that 
Giardello redeemed himself in a re- 
turn with Dick Tiger. He knows that 
Giardello can punch. 

To fix his mind more firmly on 
fighting. Gene recently quit his weld- 
er’s job at the copper mines. It was an 
official retirement, since he had actu- 
ally not worked at welding for a year 
or so. He still picks up his welder’s 
tools for small repairs around his and 
Jenson’s mink pens, but it does seem 
that he will never need any other 
trade but mink farming. He is doing 
very well financially. Each year the 
size of his ranch increases, each year 
the future grows more secure. He 
owns a nicely appointed five-bedroom 
home, complete with basement tro- 
phy room, five hunting dogs (two 
Weimaraners and three mutts), and 
the respect of his community. 

He is joined in that community re- 
gard by Jenson. They make a rare 
pair in the prizefight business, rarer 
than cerulean mink. end 


JUDO NERVE-HOLD. pc-Tfected by Manager Jenson after dis- 
secting horses, tames his heavyweight prospect, Lamar Clark. 


Giardello at Bozeman, also a Wednes- 
day night television affair. 

May 11: Don Fullmer vs. Stefan 
Redl (a Wednesday nighter, too) at 
Jenson’s gym in West Jordan. For 
this one the TV camera will peep out 
of the fighters' living room window, 
which overlooks the ring. It is one of 
the more extraordinary TV fight sites 
of the decade, but Jenson is one of the 
more extraordinary fight managers. 

All these Wednesday Niyhl Fights 
have led to suspicion that Jenson has 
patched up his feud with James D. 
Norris. He has not. 

■‘1 haven’t spoken to Norris since 
Gene lost the title to Robinson three 
years ago,” Jenson insists. ‘‘1 deal 
only with Lester Malitz, who produces 
the Wednesday Night Fights and has 
dealt fairly with me. He has made me 
the best offers. My first obligation is 
to my fighters, to get them the most 
money. I can’t sacrifice their financial 
welfare.” 

The fighters, in turn, respond with 
high regard for Jenson. They don’t 
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HASPEL presents The Great Performer,..a new kind of tropical made of 


DA.CRON* » ORLON 

POUXESTER FIBER blandecl witH ACRVLIC FIBER 


Now in one great summer suit, two fibers that are making men’s wear history: " Dacron" * 
poly ester fiber and "Orion"* acr y lic fiber. This suit is refreshingly light, incredibly cool; 
shrugs off wrinkles; stays pressed through the steamiest weather. It can be washed and dried 
by machine, worn again with little or no pressing (or can be dry-cleaned). No wonder this 
tropical is called "The Great Performer"! Choose from many pleasing patterns, shades today. 

'Ou Font's registered trademarks. Ou Pont makes fibers, does not make the fabrics or clotnes shown here, 
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A Gem of a 
Gin 

Champion 

by ROBERT WERNICK 


At Las Vegas an unexpected jeweler 
from New Orleans schneidered 628 
opponents for the gin rummy title 


T he dark delirious caverns where 
the gambling goes on in Las Ve- 
gas have among them every adorn- 
ment known to architect or interior 
decorator — every one, that is, but 
windows and clocks, for it is not con- 
sidered proper that the customers be 
aware of the passage of time. Y ou can, 
however, tell when it is 10 in the 
morning by the relative scarcity of 
backs crouching over the tables and 
the wearily feverish aura those pres- 
ent dispense. In such a cavern, at that 
hour a couple of weeks ago, two boys 
from Tulsa could be seen — red-eyed, 
bristle-chinned, catatonically push- 
ing stacks of chips across the green 
baize. “Double down on 10!’’ intoned 
one of them, and he drew an ace and 
cried for joy, “We’ve got our regis- 
tration money back, Buster!” and, 
scooping up their handfuls of cash, 
the pair of them shambled across the 
casino to a stairway decorated with 
foot-high picture cards, all spades. At 
the top lay the headquarters and 
signing-in room of the 4th Interna- 
tional Gin Rummy Tournament for 
Charity, and a mass of other men and 
women — 629 by the final count— was 
on its way there, each with the SlUO 
entry fee in hand, and most with $50 
more for the Added Sweepstakes. 


Physically, most of this crowd were 
in little better shape than Buster, for 
this is probably the only sporting 
event known in which the average 
contestant gets into training by stay- 
ing up all the previous night, sharp- 
ening his card sense at blackjack or 
his mathematical instincts at the crap 
table. For such training no place in 
the world has the advantage of Las 
Vegas, and it is unlikely that the In- 
ternational Tournament will ever be 
held elsewhere. The contestants are 
out for a good time as much as for 
the grimmer phases of the competi- 
tion, and what better place in mid- 
winter for a snowbound cardplayer to 
visit than the sunny desert, there 
to meet old friends from last year's 
matches, make new ones, swim and 
hit a jackpot and take in the shows, 
which this year are mostly grandiose 
vaudeville acts presenting bevies of 
young ladies of foreign extraction, 
clad each in a pound of paint and a 
gross of feathers, who go wiggling and 
giggling around an immense luminous 
stage? And Las Vegas enjoys having 
these visitors as much as they enjoy 
visiting it, for the beginning of March 
is apt to be a slack season anyway, 
and 629 hotel rooms filled with peo- 
ple who can pay $150 just to get into 


a card game is a cheerful statistic. 
Cheerful, too, is the fact that gin 
players, unlike bridge players, are all 
gamblers by nature, and when they 
aren’t playing their own game they 
are glad to play the casinos’. 

In sheltered circles the words gin 
rummy may evoke an image of the 
garment manufacturers and show- 
business sharpies among whom the 
game developed. But it has spread 
far; it is now one of the three most 
popular card games in America. Less 
intellectual than bridge, more respect- 
able than poker, simple enough to be 
played almost anywhere with almost 
anyone yet complex enough to chal- 
lenge the man of wiles, fast and un- 
complicated and cutthroat and easy 
to score, it has an ever-widening ap- 
peal. “We get all types here,” said 
one of the tournament officials, “from 
ordinary working punks to real big 
men, millionaires.” 

And the 629 contestants came, in- 
deed, from all points of the compass. 
There were groups from Mexico City 
and Calgary, from Macon and Mem- 
phis and Salt Lake City. There were 
winners of local tournaments where 
the prize had been a free trip to Ve- 
gas. There were men who insisted that 
conlitmcd 
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ON THE BARREL, TOO? Sure. 

On every label. . .on bottles 
cans, and kegs of draught 
...Budweiser proudly shows 
the ingredients that make 
it taste so good. 







Rear-facing third seat adds room-easy 
erttry. No crawfing over second seat. 
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2T wagons built with 


The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet ^ 

from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Here are wagons from the people who 
know how to build them the way parents 
want. Extra-spacious wagons from 
Chrysler Corporation for parents whose 
kids have a place in their hearts but not 
in their hair. And because each family 
has different needs, there are 27 models 
to choose from. 



You’ll find wagons that seat 6 people, 
and wagons that seat 9 in square- 
shouldered comfort. You can get them 
with new 6-cylinder engines that squeeze 
full measure out of every eye-dropper 
of gas. Or powerful V-8’s that move you 
from here to there in jig-time. There are 
two-door and four-door models, from 
the smart-thrifty Valiant to the luxuri- 
ous Chrysler New Yorker Town and 
Country. 

But there’s one thing all these wagons 
have in common: They offer more 
parent-saving features than any other 
wagons on the road. Pick the wagon 
that suits your family’s needs. 
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You can lock all doors from the 
driver's seat. Great with kids. 


Exclusive pushbutton driving controls 
are safely out of children’s reach. 


Hidden luggage compartment lets you 
lock valuables safely out of sight. 


No clumsy two-piece tailgate. Rear 
window rolls down, driver-controlled. 



A superbly hospitable summer climate brings healthy holiday glow to Canadian resort vacationers. 
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wonderful 
world at your 
doorstep! 

Be as active as you like on 
your Canadian vacation- 
battle the big ones in Canada’s 
incomparable fishing waters, 
climb a mountain, ride scenic 
trails, visit distinctive Cana- 
dian cities or just relax by the 
pool at one of Canada’s 
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scenic world of holiday 
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Canadian vacation now ; write 
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GIN RUMMY continued 

with their income they weren’t in this 
thing for the money, and others who 
looked rather as if they were. There 
was a group called the Beverly Club 
from Los Angeles, where, to hear them 
talking, they do nothing but play gin 
24 hours a day; this club chartered a 
DC-7 to bring in 60-odd of its mem- 
bers. There were oilmen from far-off 
fields — Midland, Texas: Mount Pleas- 
ant, Mich.— and there were represen- 
tatives of less adventurous profes- 
sions, like stockbrokers, who were not 
too anxious to have their customers 
find out what they did with their 
spare time. There were fishermen, doc- 
tors, housewives, restaurant owners, 
a Golden Gloves champion, the wife 
of Chico Marx, and an unidentified 
player who had been through all the 
bookstores of San Francisco the pre- 
vious week, buying up copies of Ja- 
coby’s How to U'm at Gin Rummy. 

Were these the best gin rummy 
players in the world? Obviously. It is 
characteristic of the game that any- 
one who plays it for a week becomes 
an expert and, as far as he is con- 
cerned, almost never loses through 
lack of skill. There was a man offer- 
ing free lectures on the art before 
the contests began, and after eight 
straight defeats he was asked how 
he was doing. “One game I lost,” he 
said manfully, “five I threw away, 
and two I was with dames, they 
didn’t either of them know, you 
should pardon the expression, an ace 
from third base, and they schneidered 
me. With women I never get a card.” 

CARDCUTTA AND FOLLIES BRASSIERE 

The day before the competitions 
started the contestants attended a 
“Cardcutta” dinner which, as its 
name indicates, gave them a chance 
to buy themselves for additional cash 
prizes. Like the regular prize money, 
15% of what was bid here went to as- 
sorted local charities. The auction fol- 
lowed the straight-from-Paris show, 
which is locally and with appalling 
inaccuracy pronounced Follies Bras- 
siere. After the auction an explana- 
tion of the rules was offered by the 
chief judge, Bridge Expert Alfred 
Sheinwold. Next morning the play 
began. 

It was held in the 11 big hotels, 
10 on the Strip and one downtown, 
which were underwriting the ex- 
penses of the tournament. Different 


hotels provided different types of 
arenas. In some, the tables were set 
up in the very showrooms where a few 
hours before the sweet birds were 
singing. In others, play went on in 
banquet rooms or lounges. Some were 
quiet; in some the frantic cries and 
clicks of the neighboring casino could 
be heard all through the game. At one 
place a deputy sheriff stood hugely 
on guard at the door, with gun and 
cartridge belt and manacles at his 
waist. At all of them, casino person- 
nel had been hired to keep the games 
going in the proper order, change 
guards when called upon, settle argu- 
ments and detect fraud. Officials of 
the tournament and observers from 
the U.S. Playing Card Company 
wandered from hotel to hotel to over- 
look the whole operation. Consider- 
ing the scattered installations, the 
large number of players and the iras- 
cibility generally connected with this 
sport, the whole thing went off in a 
remarkably friendly and relaxed at- 
mosphere. In fact, the players were 
so intent on their game that when a 
casket, designed as a showpiece for 
an undertaker’s convention, was mis- 
takenly wheeled into the playing 
room at the Tropicana Hotel, the of- 
ficials got it wheeled right out with- 
out disturbing a single train of 
thought at the playing tables. 

A few minor disturbances did crop 
up. At one table a movie producer 
was in the act of picking up a discard 
when he was informed that his pre- 
vious game, having been played with 
the wrong player, was void. “But I 
beat him,” he said, “that game 
counts or I go.” And when the judges 
refused to count the game, go he did, 
but not before he had, so to speak, 
played Zola to his own Dreyfus till 
the walls shook. He finally caught a 
plane back to Los Angeles, where he 
could hurl his thunderbolts against 
the striking actors. 

At another table, a young man 
from an advertising agency, who had 
taken compassionate leave to visit a 
sick aunt in Arizona, miscalled Gin 
when he still had an odd card in his 
hand. Under the rules he had to go 
on playing with all his cards spread 
out on the table. A few minutes later 
he picked up his opponent's discard 
and announced Gin again, this time 
accurately. His opponent, in civilian 
life a manufacturer of playing cards, 
felt constrained to explain this rather 

continued 
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amazing development and entered a 
claim that the young fellow had been 
concealing one of his cards with his 
nondealing elbow. Judge Sheinwold 
ruled that the objector had better 
get another pair of glasses and get 
on with the game. Grumblingly he 
agreed to continue, but it was no- 
ticed that in his pique he had thrown 
his cards back in the deck without 
spreading them out to be counted 
for his enemy’s score. He nonethe- 
less announced a figure for the odd 
cards he had had in his hand and 
was backed up by a supervisor who 
had been watching the game and 
eventually by Judge Sheinwold him- 
self. So it was now the turn of the 
bereaved nephew to tune up and call 
for his lawyer. However, he eventual- 
ly won the game and allowed him- 
self to be mollified. 

Cheating was not a serious prob- 
lem. The Las Vegas people know 
most of the (cardsharps in the coun- 
try by sight, and if one of them was 
observed approaching the registra- 
tion hall or perhaps some contestant 
with whom he desired to exchange 
identities, he was quickly shooed 
away. All decks were counted and 
inspected by the judges as a matter 
of routine after each game, and only 
one grave irregularity turned up. A 
contestant was found to have won 
one game with a deck that lacked 
three aces, and a second with an- 
other deck which contained three ex- 
tra aces. The judges had to balance 
the possibility (remote) of telekinetic 
manipulation against the probability 
(high) of a hefty lawsuit if they ac- 
cused anyone of a dishonest act 
which no one had actually seen. 
Their solution was to pick two of the 
hard-eyed, hard-shouldered observ- 
ers of human life who abound in Las 
Vegas and assign them to watch the 
ace man. He showed no sign of un- 
ease, but he did lose a series of subse- 
quent games and was eliminated, 
with no questions asked or answered. 

A certain amount of deceit is, of 
course, an essential ingredient of a 
good gin game. The manuals on the 
subject teach the novice to keep re- 
arranging his hand even if its com- 
position never changes, and one of 
the first problems a player faces in 
any game is to decide whether or not 
his opponent is “advertising,” that 
is, discarding a card of a denomina- 


tion he wants him to discard. Be- 
yond advertising lies the shadowdand 
known as coffeehousing (or teahous- 
ing), which, depending on the local 
standards, is more or less unethical 
without being quite dishonest. We 
all have met some of the standard 
coffeehouse maneuvers: taking a con- 
siderable time to decide to throw 
away a card which is obviously worth- 
less; issuing a loud sigh accompany- 
ing the discard of an unwanted card; 
making a pretense of being tempted 
by an upcard of no value; sprinkling 
in random remarks artfully designed 
to suggest other worries than the real 
ones. No one can draw a clear line 
between coffeehousing and the nat- 
ural hesitation of friendly conv’ersa- 
tion, and Judge Sheinwold in his rul- 
ings went on the principle that any 
player who let himself be taken in 
had only himself to blame. In one of 
the later rounds, a soft-spoken jew- 
eler from New Orleans named Alex 
Berger tossed out a 10 of clubs with 
an innocuous remark on the order of, 
“I suppose you want this.” Later he 
picked up a 10 of hearts, which com- 
pleted a sequence, and he ginned. His 
opponent, who had been chattering 
right merrily himself as long as he 
was ahead, snapped, “Let’s have no 
more conversation, please.” “Do you 
mind,” asked Mr. Berger gently, “if 
I say Gin when I have it?” He said 
it several times over and won. 

A POKER AND PINOCHLE MAN 

The wings of fortune were, in fact, 
at that time already beating osten- 
tatiously over Mr. Berger’s head. It 
was sheer chance that he ever got 
into the tournament. He does not 
particularly think of himself as a gin 
player and never goes lor more than 
'It a point. He is a poker and pinochle 
man and only came to Las Vegas in 
the first place to accompany a friend 
who had won the New Orleans gin 
rummy championship. He signed up 
to play because he wanted a good 
excuse not to hang around the crap 
tables all day. At that, he would not 
have come at all if an old war injury 
hadn’t been giving him trouble, forc- 
ing him to postpone a diamond-buy- 
ing trip, and if his daughter’s horse 
show had not been postponed. 

He breezed through the first two 
days of the tournament. In these 
opening rounds everyone played 16 
opponents, and the winners of 13 or 

continued 
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True Temper’s step-down golf shaft 


The ideal fjolf shaft must be extremely strong, 
yet uniformly light in weight. Flexibility of the 
shaft must be controlled perjecily ... to provide 
an amazing amount of power and to allow precise 
direction control. Improvements in these areas 
can improve any golf game. 

For more than thirty years, True Temper's 
step-down design golf shaft has provided such 
extra power and accuracy to millions of golfers. 

•Famouj True Temper brands: fn-Fu, Ftckil, MtUor and C'r 


Naturally, there have been metallurgical and 
engineering improvements, but True Temper's 
step-down design is still uncqualed. 

So. to improve your game, be sure your new 
clubs have shafts made by True Temper ... of 
special alloy steel. Look for the True Temper 
label* on the shaft, then ask your golf profession- 
al to help you select the correct length, flexibility 
and weight you should havein ypurset ofgolf clubs. 

try for both mrn and women. Also, StarmaUr shafts fur junior golfers. 


TrUeTemper. 
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Step into 
the friendly 
world of 

BLACK & WHITE 


The most popular Scotch Whisky in America invites 
you into the friendly world of Black & White. 

Where the Scotch is at its smoothest . . . mellowest . . . 
finest. Where that familiar bottle proves 
you know fine Scotch— know real quality and value! 
Try it — Black & White! 

.The Scotch with Character 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKt • BB.B PROOF • THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLIN6 CORPORATION. N.Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


more games went on to more ad- 
vanced rounds. They were quick 
games — 200 points — and at 200 
points it is easy for a good player to 
go down against a lucky nincompoop; 
but the luck tends to even out, and 
anybody who won 13 games against 
the competition on hand was bound 
to be pretty good. After the quarter- 
finals it was clear that Mr. Berger 
was a serious contender for the title. 
The evening before the last day he 
received a call from a friend of his, 
the man who had bought him at the 
Cardcutta. “Go to bed early,” said 
the friend, “get a good dinner and a 
good night’s sleep. Relax.” Later Ber- 
ger got a summons to visit a digni- 
tary at another hotel. “Look,” said 
the dignitary, “I’ve bought 10% of 
you, you’re my boy, go to bed early, 
stay away from the tables tonight, 
get some rest.” Somewhat chagrined 
that neither well-wisher pushed so- 
licitude to the point of offering him 
a chance to buy 10, or even five per- 
cent of himself, Berger nevertheless 
did retire early. 

PRAYERS AND HESITATIONS 

Next day, in the semifinals, he elim- 
inated a member of the Beverly Club, 
a builder named Meyer Horn. Anoth- 
er Beverlyite, Mrs. Sally Lazar, ran 
into an appalling streak of bad cards 
and was quickly swept out by a clean- 
cut young (27) man from Salt Lake 
City, Bob Nelson, part owner of a 
laundry and a serious student of the 
game for only a little over a year. 
Nelson, who played with one leg 
tucked under the other, continually 
wiped his cold wet hands on the nap- 
kins provided for the purpose and was 
given to almost audible calculations 
and prayers as he hesitated before a 
discard or a knock. He was a favorite 
with such audiences as could get to 
see him— officials and the press only, 
because for obvious reasons it was not 
advisable to let the public wander in 
among the players — but he was not 
expected to get very far. Gin is a game 
that depends not only on reason and 
memory but on judgment, profound 
and rapid calculation.? of how a given 
opponent will behave under psycho- 
logical stress. 

There are no infant gin prodigies. 
“You'll see, Nelson’s got to crack,” 
muttered the older gamblers among 
conliii ur.d 
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Here's the beautiful British-built Sunbeam Alpine — the only totally new sports car you’ll see for 1960! For the 
first time you'll get everything that a sports car should have. Look! The full sweep of clean, clear lines. 
Comfort. Roll-up windows. Full-size doors. Wrap-around windshield. Removable hardtop.* Room. Jump seat for 
kids or extra luggage. Large trunk. All this plus powerful performance, tremendous acceleration, superb 
safety disc brakes, road-hugging balance. See the newest and neatest look in sports cars — the totally new 
Sunbeam Alpine. Test-drive the all-new 1960 Sunbeam Alpine at your Hillman Sunbeam dealers, now! 


Sunbeam ,4^2^ only $2595p.o.e. A Rootes Product 

•Optional, extra J * 1 Western States Price Slightly Higher. 

505 Park Avenue. New York, N. Y. - 9830 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeies, Caiit. • Rootes Motors (Canada) ltd., Toronto, Montreal. Vancouver 
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GIN RUMMY 


JAYMAR I 
SLACKS ^ 

made with 

C^reslan® 

ACRYUIC FIBER 

are sold at these fine stores: 

Anniston, Alabama WaKefield's 

Atlanta, Georgia Rich's, Inc. 

Austin, Texas Blomquist-Clark 

Baltimore, Maryland Hamburger's 

Bay City, Michigan . - . May Clothing Company 

Birmingham, Alabama Loveman’s 

Buffalo. New York Adam Meldrum S Anderson 

Canton, Ohio The Harvard 

Charleroi, Pa Frank's Men's Shop 

Charleston, W. Va Frankenberger's 

Charlotte. N, C Belk’s Department Store 

Chicago, Illinois Baer Bros, S Prodie 

Chicago. Illinois Ben Bandalin Sons 

Chicago. Illinois "For Men"-- Beverly Hilts 

Chicago, Illinois Gassman's 

Chicago, Illinois Marshall Field & Co. 

(all stores) 

Chicago, Illinois Mitchell-Gordon 

Chicago, Illinois ...Maurice L. Rothschild & Co. 

(all stores) 

Chicago, Illinois Morris B. Sachs, Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois Eric Salm, Inc. 

Chippewa Falls. Wis Boston Clothing House 

Cicero. Illinois Jack's Men's Shop, Inc. 

Cincinnati. Ohio The H. & S. Pogue Company 

Clarksburg. West Virginia Melet's 

Cleveland, Ohio ... Halle Bros. 

Columbus, Ohio The Union 

Dallas, Texas Irby-Mayes Company 

Dearborn, Michigan Crowley'S 

Des Moines, Iowa The New Utica 

Detroit, Michigan Crowley's 

Detroit, Michigan Demery's, Inc. 

Detroit, Michigan Van Horn's Men's Wear 

Fargo, North Dakota Straus Clothing Company 

Ft. Worth, Texas The Fair of Texas 

Glendale, Calif Webb's Men’s & Boys' Store 

Hollywood Beach, Fla Cary Mlddiecoff Pro Shop 

Houston, Texas Foley’s 

Huntington, W. Va Amsbary-Johnson 

Kansas City, Mo Emery Bird Thayer 

Lansing, Michigan J. W. Knapp Company 

Las Vegas, Nevada Christensen's 

Louisville, Kentucky Stewart's 

Martinsville, Virginia Atkins 

Memphis, Tennessee Julius Lewis, Inc. 

Miami, Florida Burfline's 

Midland, Texas Albert S. Kelley, Inc. 

Milwaukee, Wis Boston Store-all stores 

Milwaukee, Wis Friedman's-all stares 

Milwaukee, Wis Gimbels 

Mobile, Alabama Frank K. Stoll, inc. 

Newark, Ohio Mitchell's 

New York. New York Gimbels-all stores 

New York, New York Weber & Heitbroner 

Norfolk, Virginia. The Hub of Tidewater 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee Samuel's 

Omaha, Nebraska J. L. Brandeis 

Omaha, Nebraska Nebraska Ciathing Company 

Pensacola, Florida Bosso & WIlUams 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Gimbels 

Phoenix, Arizona Hanny's 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Gimbels 

Portland, Oregon Nudelman Bros. 

Roanoke, Virginia Davidson’s 

St. Joseph, Missouri Nash-Rhodes 

St. Paul, Minnesota Hagstrum Bros. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Auerbach’s 

San Antonio, Texas Todd's 

Scottsdale, Arizona Frost's Male Shop 

South Bend, Indiana Gilbert’s Store For Men 

Tallahassee, Florida Turner’s 

Valley City, North Dakota. . .Straus Clothing Company 

Washington, D. C Lansburgh’s 

Washington, D. C Woodward & Lothrop 

West Allis. Wisconsin Friedman's 

Wheeling, West Virginia Slone-Thomas 

Wichita, Kansas .Kern's Parklane, Inc. 

lAYMAR-RUBY, INC., MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
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themselves as they compared notes 
after each session. They were dum- 
founded when in the quarter-finals he 
eliminated a plumbing-supply man 
from New Albany, Ind., a big cool 
man named Herbert Durbin, who is 
famous in Las Vegas for having once, 
with $900 on the blackjack table in 
front of him, stood on a three and a 
deuce and won. Yet it was Durbin 
who, in the heat of combat, miscount- 
ed the cards and discarded the 50th, 
which cost him a big hand when he 
might have got a draw by breaking 
up one of his melds. 

So it was Berger and Nelson who 
met for the finals. They were moved 
to an upstairs room in the Fremont 
Hotel. Sheinwold sat between them 
as scorer and judge. Television cam- 
eras were poked over the shoulders of 
the players, and their every twitch of 
doubt and smile of triumph was trans- 
mitted by closed circuit to a down- 
stairs bar where hundreds of admir- 
ers were engulfed in an orgy of mass 
kibitzing. “Berger’s twice as old as 
the kid, this time he’ll cream him,’’ 
said the old gamblers, and this time 
they were right. After a slow start, 
Berger won a number of big hands 
in a row, not by any fancy playing 
but by having all the cards — “no- 
brainers,” as they are known in the 
trade. Soon his score was up in the 
470s, then the 490s. Three hundred 
points behind. Nelson was in a des- 
perate hole. If he gambled for Gin he 
stood to lose a hand by a few points 
if Berger knocked, and all would be 
over. If he knocked himself, he might 
gain a few points, but remain far be- 


hind. As it turned out, he had no 
chance either way. Berger simply sat 
back and took a few small losses, wait- 
ing for a good hand. It came, and Alex 
Berger, 55 years old, two children, 34 
years a jeweler, who had never won 
anything in his life but a shuffleboard 
tournament in a Miami hotel, was a 
world’s champion. 

He submitted with dignity to the 
pageantry of victory enacted around 
him. Heaps of shiny silver dollars were 
wheeled in. A silver cup in the form of 
a peacock with playing-card wings 
was presented, along with a check 
for $17,225. A crown of cards was tak- 
en off the head of last year’s cham- 
pion, 71-year-old Harry Wilmarth, an 
insurance man from Portland, Ore., 
and placed on the new one by a 17- 
year-old Gin Rummy Queen from Las 
Vegas High. 

A CUT FOR HIS PARTNER 

Then Nelson received his cup and 
his $8,000-odd dollars, of which 10% 
belonged to his partner back in the 
laundry in Salt Lake for the overtime 
he was putting in. It was days before 
all the other checks were mailed out, 
amounting to $72,712.50. 

Not all of this money left Las Ve- 
gas. Most of the contestants were off 
to their far corners that very night, 
but some stayed on, from sloth or per- 
haps a desire to start their training 
for next year’s event. Three days lat- 
er, Buster and his friend from Tulsa 
were still gauntly at the tables. “Big 
eight,” cried out the friend, “and we’ll 
have our fare back to Oklahoma.” But 
he crapped out, and they had to go on 
playing. They may be playing yet— or 
walking slowly eastward. end 



NELSON (LEFT) AND BERGER SHAKE; JUDGE SHEINWOLD REGISTERS HIS APPROVAL 
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JAYMAR SLACKS 

live in the lap of luxury with 



A C F=l 'V' l_ I 



I B E F=l 



Here are slacks that really live it up. So perfectly tailored and well-groomed, 
you would never believe they could stay that way without cleaners and pressers in constant 
attendance. Jayraar fashions them in a new fabric of 50% Creslan acrylic fiber, 50% 
wool. Creslan, the new luxury fiber born of a magic molecule, gives fabrics a 
soft, pleasant feel; a crisp, well-behaved look; an easy-care personality. Available in 
the regular pleated belt loop model, or styled with the unique, 
“Sansabelt”* (illustrated) that holds them up trimly without visible means of 
support. Cyanamid makes the Creslan acrylic fiber; selected firms make the 
fabrics and garments. American Cyanamid Company, New York. 




Announcing 


BMC 


s greatest achievement. 


From Britain’s largest car manufacturer, who has brought you such famous names as 
MG, Austin Healey, Austin and Morris, comes their greatest achievement— the 
incredible Austin 850 and Morris 850. 


All of this extra room inside the car is provided by a revolutionary new 
development — engine, gearbox, transmission and differential are one single 
unit, all mounted crosswise under the hood. The rest is space for you and 
yours, and your luggage. Front-wheel drive saves weight too— takes 
you round corners like a sports car. All wheels have independent rubber 
suspension so you get the silkiest possible ride. All this and a 12-month 
factory warranty, too. YOU'VE GOT TO DRIVE IT TO BELIEVE IT! 




AUSTIN 

850 


MORRIS 

850 



You've never seen a car like this before. Front-wheel drive. Fully independent 
suspension. Up to 45 mpg. 70 mph. And that’s only the beginning. Ten feet long, 
parks in an IIV 2 foot space. Ten feet long, but more room inside than many 
larger cars — in fact, more room for its size than any car in the world. 


Identical twins except for their grilles. 


Suggested retail price at East Coast P.O.E. 
Slightly higher at West Coast P.O.E. 




MGA Coupe 




Austin Healey '3000' 


Morris '1000* 2-<loor 


Austin ASS Cambridge 


Morris ‘1000’ Station Wagon 


Better Blotor ^ars 

THE INCREDIBLE 850 



Products of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD. Represented in the United States by hambro automotive 
CORPORATION. Dept. S-5. 27 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Sold and serviced in North America by over 1000 
distributors and dealers. • Literature and overseas delivery information on request. 




It’s all a matter of 1 lumiitiis Lopolos * 

*Humulus lupulus means Iiops and hops mean flavor. Red Cap Ale is laced with 
more of those tangy, aromatic hops so Red Cap gives you more flavor. It’s a bold, 
brawny, body-full brew with a taste you remember. Try Red Cap Ale and see. 

The Best Breir.^ in ihe ll'orld conic from Carling • uti) cap ale • bi..vck labei. beer 


’It Won’t 
Happen 
Again’ 

Memory of an Olympic defeat 
goads Swimmer Carin Cone to 
train resolutely for Rome 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


I T WAS 6:30 a.m. when the station 
wagon turned into a silent Hous- 
ton street and stopped. The horn 
sounded, and after a few minutes a 
comely, blue-eyed girl with tousled 
blonde hair emerged sleepily from her 
college dorm. In one hand she carried 
a box of cereal and two half-pint car- 
tons of milk, in the other a textbook 
and a handbag. With two other equal- 
ly sleepy girls from the dorm .she 
piled into the station wagon. 

Half an hour later, at a junior high 
school in the Houston suburb of 
Pasadena, the driver stopped. The 
girls stepped into a dressing room to 
change into tank suits. Still drowsy, 
they moved languidly into the cool 
half-light of the school’s pool and 
eased slowly into the water. 

So started a typical day for 19- 
year-old Carin Alice Cone (see eorer), 
one of the finest swimmers of her gen- 
eration and this country’s chief hope 
to win a gold medal in the women’s 
backstroke at the Olympics. Tins 
week she goes after her 17th and 18th 
national titles in the women’s AAU 
meet at Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 

After giving the girls time to warm 
up a bit. Coach Phill Hansel, who had 
driven the station wagon, called out, 
"All right, kick 50. Set, ho!” Carin 
and her friends, Freestyler Brenda 
Dietz and Backstroker Eileen Mur- 
phy, splashed away on the first lap 
of a tough 1 ' 2 -hour workout. Toward 
contiirueil 



CARIN BASKS IN SPRING SON AFTER 


COLO WINTER’S SWIMMING OUTDOORS 
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a world of 
difference in 

POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS 


NEW 


SpinWonder^ 


THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ASSURE 
YEARS OF OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 

Ingenious Verti-Cross level-wind, super smooth 
multiple disc drag, powerful 4 to I gear ratio 
and corrosion-defying construction are plus 
features of the new SpinWondcr. Precision 
buih hy Shakespenre ■ . . ■^■or\s\ leader in reel 
design and engineering for o\er 60 years. 

Cc> 

NEW Verti-Cross 

LEVEL. WIND 

Variable speed level-wind 
(slower on forward 
mocion'i alternates a layer 
of cross with a [aver of 
level winds. Eliminates 
line wedsins and assures 
that line flows off smooth- 
ly, for lontser casts. 



SUPER. SMOOTH MULTIPLE DISC DRAG 

Salt V, 


lealltL-i 


ag (m 


Ti’'and 

r disc construction) 
gives super smooth long 
lasting performance; won't 
freeae up under the severest 
pressure — or burn out! 





TWO SPOOLS, EACH WITH 
BUILT-IN MUinPlf DISC DRAG 
Two spools— for different lb. lest 
line — are standard with each reel, 
making the new SpinWondcr the 
most versatile fishing reel Jn any- 
body's tackle box. 


200 ydv. 6-lb. monsfilemenl). Extra vpool {225 

Yds. 10-tb. monafllamanl) oil only $32.50 

No. 2065NL Two spools without line . . . $29.95 


FREE FISHING CATALOG — SEND TODAY! 



big new fishing cololog ond I 960 pocket fishing colendor. 


Address 

r'tty Innr, Stole 


CARIN CONE 

the end, as the sehool began to stir, 
a bugle call blared shatteringly from 
a loudspeaker at the pool, and a boy’s 
earnest soprano voice intoned, “1 
pledge allegiance to the flag. . . 

Panting and wheezing, the girls 
climbed from the pool, flopped beside 
it and rested for a minute or two. 
Then they changed in the dressing 
room, got back into the station wag- 
on and headed toward Houston. On 
the way, Carin opened the box of 
cereal, poured milk into it and, pro- 
ducing a plastic spoon from her hand- 
bag, began to eat. This was breakfast. 
Between bites she skimmed a few 
pages of the textbook. At 9 the sta- 
tion wagon pulled up to a University 
of Houston classroom building. Carin 
smoothed her damp hair and hurried 
inside to be on time for a psychology 
exam. A straight-A student, she was 
not particularly concerned over it. 

“That girl,” said Hansel as he 
pulled away, “crams an awful lot of 
living into 24 hours.” 

ALWAYS A SWIMMER 

From childhood Carin Cone has 
done an extraordinary amount of her 
living while wearing a swimsuit. Her 
home then, as now, was in Ridge- 
wood, N.J. When she was 6 her par- 
ents enrolled her in a Red Cross 
swimming course. At 9 she took ad- 
vanced lessons at the Women’s Swim- 
ming Association poo! in Manhattan. 

“Originally these were just to im- 
prove my form,” Carin says. “But 
when I found out they had a team 
I had to be on it.” 

On it she went, and into subjunior 
competition as a freestyler. At 10 she 
was given the backstroke by her in- 
structor, Mrs. Marie Giardine, who 
was partial to it. “She was a very 
bright girl,” Mrs. Giardine says. “If 
you told her something once she 
would never forget it.” 

By 1955, at the age of 15, Carin 
was the best female backstroker in 
the country, a fact she proved by 
winning both backstroke races in the 
AAU outdoor meet. A year later she 
swept all of the AAU backstroke 
championships, outdoors and in. It 
was an Olympic year. Not since 
1932, when the glamourous Eleanor 
Holm (who also trained at the WSA 
pool) won, had an American girl 
swum backward fast enough to be- 
come an Olympic champion. 
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piG-TAiLED Carin was a rising swimmer 
at 10, and had the medals l.o prove it. 


Carin came agonizingly close at 
Melbourne. All six watches caught 
the New -Jersey girl and England’s 
Judy Grinham in exactly 1:12.9. Aft- 
er much talk, the judges decided for 
Judy. Had the decision been reversed 
Carin almost certainly would have re- 
tired from world class competition. 
There was no higher goal to seek. She 
could have ended her year-round 
training grind. She could have turned 
to ice skating and tennis— sports 
which she likes but has had to pass 
up because they would make a mess 
of her swimming form. Instead, Carin 
settled down to four more years of 
training, revealing a depth of deter- 
mination worthy of a Ted Williams 
after the batting title or a Maurice 
Richard after goals. ‘Tt won’t happen 
again,” she said the other day, refer- 
ring to her loss at Melbourne, and it 
was hard to believe it would. 

In the fall of 1958 Carin enrolled 
at the University of Houston. She 
went there for one reason, to swim 
for Hansel. Hansel, Carin had ob- 
served, was one of the few topflight 
college coaches who took women 
swimmers seriously. 

“He was one of the most sincere 
people I met at the nationals,” she 
says. “Besides, he smiled. A lot of 
coaches don’t seem to be able to do 
that.” 

Hansel had come to Houston from 
Portland, Oregon the year before to 
start a swimming team from scratch, 
lie had only an outdoor pool to work 
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ElcfraiU'e is solf-evideiit. Per- Exhilaration comes onh/ with 
formance proudly proven... • you behind the wheel. Enjoy 
as winner of the l‘J5y Sports it soon . . , the Aston Martin 
Car World Championship. DB 4 is an incomparable car ! 

ASTON MARTIN LAGONDA LTD. 

A David Broica Compuny, Fellkam, England 



J. S. INSKIP, INC. 

304 £. 64lri SI , New York 21, N Y, 
BRITISH MOTOR CAR BIST., LTD. 
leoo van Ness Ave , Sin Fnnesco 2, Cll. 


■ U. S. DISTUIBUTORS . 
IMPERIAL MOTORS, INC. 
7» Greer. Biy Rd.. Wilmetle. lll.ncHS 
PlIMLEY MOTORS, LTD. 
2200 w 4in Ave., Vinceuver, 6 C. 


CHARLES H. HORNBURG, JR., INC. 
9176 Sursel Bi>d , Los Angeles 46, Cil. 

BUDD & DYER LTD. 

4269 St Calherirse’s St , W.. Mor.! . P.Q. 


CHRONIC ATHLETE’S FOOT? 

Try the New Remedy Selected for Use 
by the United States Olympic Team! 


with at the university, but he was an 
indefatigable recruiter. When Carin 
arrived at the start of his second sea- 
son, Hansel had no fewer than dO men 
and four other girls on his roster. 

They all received a nasty surprise 
at Christmastime in 1958 when the 
university decided that it could not 
afford the team after all, abruptly let 
Hansel go and left the swimmers 
adrift. Most of them transferred to 
other schools, and in the national col- 
legiates last month three of the trans- 
ferees scored 22 points, winning one 
first, one third, three fourths and one 
fifth place. 

Unable to find another collegiate 
coaching job, Hansel decided to stay 
on in Houston. He now manages the 
Shamrock Hilton hotel’s splendid 
55-yard outdoor pool, gives lessons 
and sells securities on the side. 

THE GIRLS GO ALONG 

Carin and her roommate, Brenda 
Dietz (Eileen Murphy hadn’t yet 
come to Houston), decided to string 
along with Hansel. On a two-sessions- 
a-day schedule Carin swam from three 
to three and a half miles a day. 

Through spring and summer Carin 
was unbeatable. First, she swept the 
indoor AAU backstroke champion- 
ships. During the summer vacation 
she stayed on at Houston, living in a 
guest house at the Hansels' suburban 
home. In July she starred in the AAU 
outdoor meet, setting a world record 
for the 220-yard backstroke, and in 
September completed her finest com- 
petitive season by winning her 100- 
meter race in the Pan American 
Games, then driving to a world rec- 
ord of 1:11.4 for the same distance 
on her leg of the medley relay. 

The best account of those days is 
in Carin’s diary, which she has kept 
for years. Of July 17, date of the 220- 
yard AAU outdoor race, she wrote: 
“I took the lead from the start and 
did as Phill told me. I kept saying, 
‘I’m not tired, I’m not tired,’ and I 
sprinted in and out of my turns. I 
won the darn thijrg in 2;37.9. It’s a 
world record. . . . Golly, that 37.9 
sounds so much better than a 38 flat.” 

On July 19: “1 won the 110 in 
1:13.3. I hadn’t set a world record so 
I wasn’t at all pleased that I had set 
an American record.” 

On September 6, dale of the Fan 
American races: “It was a beautiful 
day, and I felt good when T woke up 
continued 


The most common foot ailment among 
men and women today is that type of 
ringworm known colloquially as “ath- 
lete's foot." It is as annoying as it is 
common — and so persistent that many 
find it difficult to get rid of or control. 
Now, after years of research, science has 
developed a new way to treat this infec- 
tion. It has proven so successful it was 
written up in the Archives of Dermatol- 
ogy (Vol. No. 77). Recently it was se- 
lected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team. 
The secret of this remarkable new treat- 
ment is a unique, painless type of io- 
dine*— world’s greatest antiseptic — 
that kills all kinds of germs and fungi, 
but doesn’t burn or sting tissue — is 
actually so safe it can be used on even 
the most tender skin. 

Specifically designed to treat athlete's 
foot infection, this painless form of io- 
dine has been prepared in (1) liquid 
form to kill infecting organisms by con- 
tact, and (2) in spray-powder form to 
guard against re-infection from socks 


and shoes. Both liquid and powder are 
found only in new Isodine Athlete's Foot 
Treatment kit. 

Use Isodine Athlete's Fool Treatment 
as directed with this remarkable guar- 
antee: you must get rid of chronic ath- 
lete's fool suffering and you must pre- 
vent its return — or we will gladly give 
you double your money back. Gel new 
isodine Athlete's Foot Treatment at 
your drugstore today — no prescription 
needed. 



•conUins D«l/vinrlpyrroliilon4.KKlin( Pit. No. 2,739.922 G«ntrol Aniline S film Corg. 
@ 1960 Isodine Pharmacal Corporation, Dover, Delaware 
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A smoking expcricntt you'll want to 
enjoy over and o\er again. At better 
cigar counters everywhere in sizes and 
.shapes from 10c' to SI -00, exclusive of 
State and Local la.xcs. Shown above- 
Del Rios (actual size) 30o. 



The Bonded Havana Cigar 


MAOi; IN TAMPA 


CARIN CONE C07llinued 

. . . powerful. The day was mine. I 
kidded around all morning long. Phill 
sat with me before I swam, and he 
could see how keyed up I was. . . . 
I went out ahead in the 100 [meters], 
but I got choppy in the second lap. I 
just kept pulling through. I won in 
1:12.2. Ugh. Our medley relay went 
wild. I went 1:11.4, a world record.” 

As the fall semester opened and the 
days grew cool, Hansel was out hunt- 
ing for a training pool. In November 
he got Carin into the small, 20-yard 
heated outdoor pool of the Shake- 
speare Swim Club. On November 5, 
Carin wrote in her diary: 

‘‘Swimming was really exciting. It 
was awfully cold, especially in the 
dressing room-without-a-roof. The 


water was nice and warm, though, 
and I enjoyed sw’imming; we did a 
mile and a half, and I did the first 
part freestyle. It wasn’t too bad ex- 
cept at the last when I had to swim 
backstroke. My nose froze from one 
end to the other; it would just about 
get all thawed out during the turns. 
Then it would freeze again. Phill 
bravely stood by the edge of the pool 
and held our beach towels for us.” 

Hansel did better than that. By 
mid-February he had Carin indoors 
— for an hour and a half on weekday 
mornings at the Pasadena school and 
another hour and a half in late after- 
noon at a high school in another sub- 
urb of Bellaire, 30 minutes from the 
university in the opposite direction 
from Pasadena. There was a lot of 
commuting to be done, but no longer 


did Carin and the other aquatic gyp- 
sies. Brenda and Eileen, have to 
shiver when a Texas norther blew in. 

On the day of Carin’s quiz Phill 
Hansel joined a visitor in a late break- 
fast. He ate sparingly and spoke 
warmly of his protegee. 

‘‘This may sound corny,” he said, 
‘‘but if there wa.sever an all-American 
girl, she's Carin Cone. I knew her 
first when I coached another girl, 
Maureen Murphy (no kin to Eileen), 
who was trying to beat Carin. I was 
just a little concerned when Carin 
told me she wanted to swim for me. 
She was already a star, of course. In 
five minutes she removed the slight- 
est doubt about her attitude. She is 
not a prima donna. From the time 
she landed here it was, 'You’re the 
coach,' and ‘Whatever you say.’ 


“Naturally I’m a little unhappy 
about all this jumping about from 
one pool to another, but I’m not one 
who subscribes to the theory that 
the workouts are a lot of unpleasant- 
ness or a lot of sacrifice. We don’t 
take it so seriously that we tie our- 
selves up in knots over it.” 

Later in the day Carin dropped in 
at the home of her “foster family,” 
the William Bakers. 1 Hansel, who 
had managed to round up his team 
for Houston with hardly a Texan 
on it, had thoughtfully arranged for 
homes away from home for his swim- 
mers.) Finding no one in, Carin 
helped herself to a couple of scoops 
of ice cream from the, refrigerator 
and plopped down on a couch. 

She dispatched the ice cream and 
talked matter-of-factly about her life 



ATTENTIVE IN SMALL CLASS, CARIN TRADES IDEAS WITH INSTRUCTOR AT HOUSTON, 
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in swimming. Despite the training 
routine, she said, she had time to date 
and dance, to see an occasional movie 
and spin a Frank Sinatra record^on 
her phonograph. She was unself- 
consciously prouil of having been 
voted one of the 10 “most beautiful” 
girls on campus. 

She was rather more proud of her 
swimming records, and not amused 
by the memory of a wire-service re- 
porter who, boning up on her career 
at the Pan American Games, told her 
he gues.sed she was “the female Frank 
McKinney.” McKinney is a tremen- 
dous backstroke man at Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Carin told the reporter 
she guessed he was right. Thinking 
it over at the Bakers’, she sat up a 
little straighter and blurted out, 
“But I want to be me.” 



By and by the Bakers came in and 
were delighted to see Carin. There 
wasn't much time to chat. With a 
national meet just around the corner, 
the Roman meet of meets on the 
horizon and the probability of stiff 
opposition from Backstrokers Lyn 
Burke and Christine Kluter of the 
U.S., and Margaret Edwards of Brit- 
ain, Carin considered every workout 
vital. She left soon to report for her 
afternoon stint. 

A spectator watching Carin’s trim, 
black-clad figure moving powerfully 
back and forth, on and on, found 
himself meditating on the 11 years 
this girl had been in competition and 
on an innocent remark she had made 
earlier in the day. 

“I wonder,” she said, “what you 
do in a pool just for fun.” end 



*Membtr of the 
fameit Wilson 
Adrlsory SUff. 


Wilson’s New 
Strata-Bloc" Woods 

"If you’re like me, what you want most in your woods is 
big distance with accuracy,” says Sam Snead"*, ’'and. man, 
you’ll get it with these new Wilson Strata-Bloc woods.” 

Rain or shine, Wilson’s exclusive Strata-Bloc woods 
maintain incredible accuracy of club face — they will never 
swell, distort, split, check or crack. The ultimate in beauti- 
ful finish and fine craftsmanship, Strata-Bloc woods help 
"let out all the Snead that’s in you.” Swing a Wilson wood 
...you’ll see the difference on your score card. 



Win WUk 
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Wherevi 
quality golf 
equipment is sold 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Richard Meek 

Old Man River’s 
Own 
Riviera 

spring has come to the Mississippi delta to 
awaken a lovely resort area 



F rom Gulfport to Pass Christian, from Bay St. 

Louis to Biloxi and the backland bayous, wher- 
ever the soft winds blow, the winter was over last 
week along the 28-mile stretch of Mississippi beach 
front otherwise known as the Rebel Riviera. Spring 
had flushed the first travelers from the northlancl 
homes, and they lolled around the moss-shaded pools 
of the svelte motels and the flat expanse of white 
sand that runs alongside Route 90, the Old Spanish 
Trail. Pumped out of the sea in one year, 1950, it 
bleached in the sun in three weeks, is now white and 
inviting, the longest man-made beach in the world. 

In the sea around it men use hand tongs to work 
the oyster beds. Net throwers cast for mullet, which 
is good for eating and known as Biloxi bacon. At 
night, sportsmen with flaming torches w'ade out for 
crab and others gig for flounder, sluffing carefully 
along the sea bottom to avoid putting a foot on a 
sting ray. Excursion boats splutter out for the surf 
bathing at Ship Island, discovered by the French in 
1699 and later owned by the British, Spaniards, the 
Confederacy and the United States. Seaplanes lift 
sports fishermen to the shoals off Chandeleur Islands 
to walk in knee-deep water in search of redfish and 
speckled sea trout spotted from the air. Bass, bream, 
shell crackers and crappie run in the bayous in spring, 
and later, as the waters turn brackish, speckled trout, 
flounder, redfish and croakers. 

The smell of paint perfumes the docks at the 60- 
year-old Biloxi Yacht Club, where a membership 
costs $36 a year and the club-owned fisher-class boats 
are raced in summer eliminations in preparation for 
the Lipton Cup Labor Day playoffs. The quiet sum- 
mer will come soon to the lovely old mansion called 
Beauvoir, where Jefferson Davis came to live after 
the war. Soon there will be a curious climber or two 
up in the shoofly, an antique latticed tree refuge 
where one could catch the summer breeze and escape 
the sand flies. Some visitor will ask about the days 
when the Mud Hens came down from Toledo with 
Casey Stengel to train at Biloxi, and there will be a 
traveler or two who will look in at Mississippi City, 
the original resort of the Gulf Coast, where the 
New Orleans steamboats came to the piers in 1882 
loaded with spectators to watch John L. Sullivan and 
Paddy Ryan have at each other in front of the old 
Barnes Hotel, now a ruin and overgrown with weeds. 

The steamers come no more, but if the cars whiz 
now along the Old Spanish Trail, past the gleaming 
motels and pools, the old ways are not forgotten. Gulf 
gumbo still simmers in the pots, and no one has for- 
gotten how to stuff a flounder. Cedars and castor-oil 
bushes cushion the old clapboard houses, and the 
same old solitude hangs heavy in the bayous where 
the fish are jumping and the pines and pecans grow. 

—Horace Sutton 


ON SOFT SANi> braches of the Gulf Coast children 
and adults can awing in the warm sun or walk the water’s 
edge or fish from piers. Hotels and motel.s, like the WTiite 
House in Biloxi (opposite), offer everything from pools to 
golf courses with the leisurely hospitality of the South. 
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KiSHKRMEN find peace and plenty everywhere at 
hand on the meandering rivers, creeks and inlets of 
Biloxi’s lovely bayou country. This party is out for 
black bass and perch in quiet, tree-hung waters flow- 
ing through characteristic landscape of oak and pine. 



< WATER SCOOTERS buzz like little bugs across the 
bayous and lagoons of the Gulf Hills Country Club 
and Dude Ranch, providing visitors with lively vari- 
ation on water sports theme. The villa in the back- 
ground is typical of club’s guest accommodations. 


GOLFERS AND RIDERS come together at the green 
of the Gulf Hills club’s 17th hole, where riding trail 
meets the links. Trails and fairways, cut through 
the woods, are riotous in spring with colorful blooms 
of azaleas and dogwood and other flowering shrubs. 








Vauxhall makes common sense without being commonplace 


If you're in the market for a small 
car, Vanxhall u-ill confidently stand 
your most critical inspection. 

Walk around it. See its trim, taut 
lines, its panoramic visibility front and 
rear. Note the extra protection of wrap- 
around bumpers. Hear the solid thud 
of its four big doors. And Vauxhall’s 
enormous trunk space tells you that 
here’s a traveler, not a stay-at-home, 
when vacation time comes. 

Get In The Driver’s Seat 
Sit back and stretch out. Make a 
point of comparing head room and leg 
room with the “big cars" you've known 
and you’ll discover Vauxhall's knack 


for using space wisely. Look around to 
see how Vauxhall edges out other small 
cars in luxury features; twin visors, 
dual arm rests, front and rear ash 
trays, automatic interior lighting, rear 
seat carpeting, a driving man’s instru- 
ment panel — and tailoring with the 
Bond Street look. 

Now Drive It 

Turn the automatic starter key and 
feel Vauxhall's rugged 55 h.p. “over- 
square” engine come to purring, eager 
life. Maneuver it to your heart's con- 
tent. Enjoy the familiar feel of Vaux- 
hall’s American-type synchro-mesh 
gearshift, the assurance of its king-size 


hydraulic brakes. Find a dime-size 
parking space and slip in effortlessly 
with Vau.xhall’s recirculating ball steer- 
ing. This is smallor driving at its best. 

Now Decide 

This is the common-sense, experi- 
enced approach to small cars. And with 
it goes the distinction of a car imported 
from England in limited numbers to 
make your Vauxhall a conversation 
piece wherever you take it. 

In this big year of small cars, Vaux- 
hall's the big buy! 

Vauxhall is Sold and Serviced by 

PONTIAC DEALERS 
ALL ACROSS AMERICA 






TRACK Tex Maule 


The sound harriers 


At first glance, the qualifying 
marks for the Olympics seem 
arbitrary— but they are fair 

T om Murphy is a very large, very 
strong half-miler who is worried. 
He is probably the best half-miler in 
the United States, but two weeks ago 
he checked his local newspaper— a 
New York paper— and found that 
Ernie Cunliffe of Stanford had run a 
1:47.3 half-mile. That meant that 
Cunliffe had qualified for the Olym- 
pics, although he still must place 
first, second or third in the U.S. 
Olympic trials in July. 

“Tom’s a little frantic now,” said 
George Eastment, Murphy’s coach 
while he was at Manhattan College. 
“It will be late May before the tracks 
in the East are fast enough for Tom 
to run under 1:49.2. That’s the Olym- 
pic qualifying time, and Tom is bet- 
ter than that, but he’s impatient. All 


of our athletes want to qualify so 
they can concentrate on making the 
Olympic team.” 

7'he qualifying times that our 
track men are concerned with {see 
box) are something new for the Olym- 
pics. For the first time, an athlete 
must prove that he can turn in a per- 
formance of international caliber. 

“We had to do it,” says Pincus 
Sober, who is one of the U.S. dele- 
gates on the international governing 
body of track and field sports. “More 
and more independent nations are 
being created, and each of these na- 
tions wants to be represented in the 
Olympics. But only so many athletes 
can be accommodated. So we decided 
after the 19.o6 Olympics to limit the 
competition. Of course, for the pres- 
tige of the new nations we had to al- 
low one man from each country in 
each event, regardless of his perform- 
ance. So what we did was to give 
continued 


OLYMPIC aUALIFYING STANDARDS 

Olympic event 

Olympic record 

Qualifying mark* 

No. U.S. qualifiers 
to date 

100 MKTKRS 

10.3 

10.4 

8 

200 MK'l'KKS 

20.6 

21.3 

20 

•100 MirrERS 

45.9 

47.3 

6 

800 METERS 

1:47.7 

1:49.2 

, 1 

1.500 METERS 

3:41,2 

3:45.0 

0 

5.000 METERS 

13:39.6 

14:10.0 

0 

10.000 METERS 

28:45.6 

29:40.0 

0 

1 1 0-.M ETF.R HliRDLES 

13.5 

14.4 

13 

dOO-.METER HURDLES 

50.1 

52.2 

2 

STEEPLECHASE 

8:41.2 

8:55.0 

0 

HIEII JUMP 

6 FT. 1134 IN. 

6 FT. 854 IN. 

10 

BROAD JUMP 

26 FT. oVg IN. 

24 FT. 7H IN. 

10 

POLK VAfl-T 

14 FT. Ulv IN. 

14 FT. 534 IN. 

23 

HOP. STEP AND JUMP 

53 FT. IN. 

51 FT. 2 IN. 

1 

SHOT'PUr 

60 FT. 11 IN. 

55 FT. 934 IN. 

13 

DISCUS THROW 

184 FT. lOH TN. 

173 FT. lOH IN. 

3 

HAMMER THROW 

207 FT. 3H IN. 

203 FT. 5 IN. 

0 

JAVELIN 

281 FT. 2 IN. 

251 FT. 

2 

UEC.ATHLON 

7,937 points 

6,750 points 

1 

MIh/etcs . 

ur Olympics if they meet slanilard* in eqiiiralenl English distances. 

Eiample: /or 100 

telers, a 9.5 1 00-yard dnsh; for / ,S06i meters, a i:02 mile: nnrf so on. 
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• Twq swimming pools>privDte ocean beach 

• World’s first man'tnode deepsea fishpond 

• Modern, new tennis courts 

• Five golf courses nearby 

• Unexcelled accommodations 

• Magnificent cuisine 

• In the center of Biloxi's night life. 
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PLAYGROUND 
OF THE 
GULF COAST 

Year 'round resort fun on Gulf 
Hill's sun-splashed 700 acre 
estate. Planned entertain- 
ment for your entire family. 

• Wafer skiing • Complete 

flnsfrt/cflonl convention 

* Swimming pooi faciiities 

• Pr/vote golf ,, 

. To.n/, • 

• Fishing ffresh- 
water and 
despsea} 


Wrile ior color folder 
Dick and Gladys Walert 
Proprietors 
Ralph G. Deuel 
General Manager 

"A bit of the 
old West in 
the Deep South" 

Reservations also 
at Chicauo office: 
NAtionol 5 6200 



DUDE RANCff AND COUNTRY CLUB 
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TRACK eontuiued 

every nation the right to one compet- 
itor in each event. But for a nation 
that wants to be truly competitive 
in an event— enter two men or the 
maximum of three — all of the en- 
trants must be able to meet the quali- 
fying requirements.” 

These qualifying requirements were 
decided upon by a committee of the 
International Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration. They may seem unreasona- 
bly stiff for the U.S. in the longer 
races, but they are well chosen and 
intelligent qualifications. The U.S. 
doe.s not ordinarily have runners of 
international caliber in the 5,000- and 
10,000-meter races, and there is, tru- 
ly, no point in sending three com- 
pletely outclassed competitors to 
Rome. On the other hand, the U.S. 
could very likely finish one-two- 
three-four-five-six in the shotput and 
the pole vault, but we are allowed 
only three entrants. The shotput and 
the pole vault qualifying marks are 
ridiculously low by our standards, 
but consider what would happen if 
the lAAF had set them to conform 
with U.S. performances: say 60 feet 
in the shot and 15 feet in the vault. 
We would still qualify three men in 
each event, but the rest of the world 
would qualify only two or three. 

Actually, the fact that the U.S, as 
of now has not qualified anyone in 
the longer races may be beneficial. 


7lewxi\iti\,QT*Supe/i7nax/li 

There’s a new white gleam about this NEW Dunlop Super Maxfli that promises 
great golf. The ball keeps both that gleam and that promise . . . hole after hole. 
No ball outdrives the NEW Dunlop Super Maxfli, none plays from an iron 
more accurately, none putts truer. And no other ball stays as white for so long. 
The NEW Super Maxfli owes its distance and accuracy to its two-stage controlled 
winding and unique Energy-Bank liquid center. Its gleaming whiteness is guarded 
by a resilient armor of the toughest, whitest finish yet devised — chemically 
bonded to the prime balata cover. 

New distance, new accuracy, new lasting whiteness ... all are new reasons why . . . 
you’ll never know how good you are until you play a NEW'’ Super Maxfli. 


Sporting Goods Division • SOO Fifth Avenue, New/ Vork 36, New York 


Sold only In pro shops . . . 
and unconditionally guaranteed under the 
Dunlop Bond of Master Craftsmanship. 



LONG-RANGE HELP 

There are many young runners in 
the U.S. who hanker to make the 
Olympic team. When they see the 
qualifying times and heights and dis- 
tances, and the number of U.S. ath- 
letes who meet the qualifying stand- 
ards— the plethora in the short dis- 
tances and in certain field events, and 
the paucity elsewhere— it will become 
obvious to them that the golden op- 
portunity for the young American 
competitors is in events like the stee- 
plechase, the longer races, the hop, 
step and jump. Logically, then, we 
will have fine young athletes who 
wanted to compete in the 400 meters 
or the broad jump or the metric mile 
changing to events in which their 
Olympic chances are better. 

If enough of them follow this line 
of reasoning the U.S. may eventually 
produce, for the first time in track 
history, quantities of topflight com- 
petitors in every event. end 
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This picture was taken with new 
G-E Suburban Headlamps on the 
low beam. See the barrel in the 
road beyond the lights of that 
oncoming car? With the low beam 
of ordinary headlamps, you’d be 
lucky if you saw it in time. 

WithncwG-ESuBURBANHead- 
lamps you can see better in spice 
of the other car’s lights — even 
when drivers fail to "dim” for 
you. Only General Electric puts 


the low beam filament on-focus to 
provide a "spotlight” effect that 
gives you twice as much light as 
previous two-headlamp systems — 
down the right side of the road 
where you need it. 

Get a pair of G-E Suburban 
Headlamps for your 2-headlamp 
car— and enjoy safer night driv- 
ing from now on! General Electric 
Co., Miniature Lamp Dept. M-05, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


T^rogress Is Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL A ELECTRIC 



Hove a pair of G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps installed and 
oimed today. Look for the big G-E monogram (bigger 
than a quarter). 
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BASKETBALL 


William 

Leggett 



PICTURE SUIT 

of lively, stay-fresh 


EASTMAN 

KODEL 

LYESTER FIBRE 

lomed by 
PACIFIC 


Fenliired by 800 
Leading Style Stores, 
including: 

New York, John David 
Akron, Potsky's 
Amarillo, Blackburn Bros. 

Ashland, Steckler's 
Atlanta, Parks-Chambers 
Baton Rouge, Welsh & Levy 
Billings, Jason's 
Birmingham, Blach's 
Bluefleld, Steckler's 
Boston. Filene's 
Buffalo, Adam, Meltfrum, Anderson 
Cedar Rapids, Killian Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., Frankenberger'! 
Chicago, Lytton’s 
Cincinnati. Mabley & Carew 
Clarksburg, Loar & White 
Cleveland, Sterling-Lindner 
Dallas. E. M. Kahn & Co. 

Dayton, 0., Rike’s 
Decatur, Ala., Wilder’s 


Denver, May-0 & F 
El Paso, Popular D. G. Co. 
Flint, A. M. Davison 
Grand Rapids, Houseman’s 
Indianapolis, L. S. Ayres 
Jamestown, Printz Co. 
Johnson City, Hannah's 
Kingsport, Sobers 
Knoxville. Miller's 
Lansing, Kosltchek's 
Laredo, Sartde's 
Meridian, Miss., Alex Loeb 
Lexington, Kaufman’s 
The H. A. Seinthelme 


ra The STYLE MAJOR 


M PACEMAKER FOR 


SMART AMERICA 

Uim BRINGS YOU THE 



‘Cooz' 
and the 
Celtics 


Once again Bob Cousy rose to 
the occasion and led Boston 
to the NBA championship 

T he seventh and last game of the 
National Basketball Association 
championship was over, and many 
in the crowd of 14,000 at the Boston 
Garden spilled out onto the court to 
slap backs, muss hair and hoist as- 
sorted heroes aloft. There were any 
number of Boston Celtic heroes to be 
borne upon the shoulders of the 
crowd, but who would be the first? It 
could have been Bill Russell, who had 
pulled down 35 rebounds in the Cel- 
tics’ 122-103 final victory last week 
over the St. Louis Hawks. It could 
have been Frank Ramsey or Tom 
Heinsohn, or Sam Jones, all of whom 
had played tremendously. Any of 
these would have been a valid choice. 

This crowd, however, knew who 
would be lifted first. It had to be 
“The Cooz.” The Cooz had been so 
good against the bigger men, a mar- 
velous hummingbird among the 
gangling ostriches. So they grabbed 
Bob Cousy, and up he went. They 
marched him around the arena in a 
giant circle. He waved his arms. He 
laughed. He cried. Among those ap- 
plauding him the loudest were the 
Celtics. 

Just five days earlier, when the 
Celtics had faltered in their drive to 
win their third professional basket- 
ball championship in four years, Bob 
Cousy had blamed himself for the 
showing of his team. After hitting the 
basket 10 times in 23 attempts in 
Boston’s opening 140-122 victory 
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over the Hawks, Cousy’s hand had 
suddenly gone eold. In the next three 
games he sank only seven of 46 shots, 
and his passing was sloppy. “I’m 
ruining this playoff,” he said after 
St. Louis had evened the series at 
two games apiece. "I’m playing flat- 
footed. I can’t seem to get on my 
toes. If things don’t come back I’m 
going to bench myself.” 

But in the fifth game the magic 
returned, and Cousy scored 21 points 
to lead the Celtics to a 127-102 win. 
Boston had a 3 to 2 advantage in the 
playoffs as the two teams met in Kiel 
Auditorium in St. Louis for the sixth 
game. Cousy played a good first half, 
getting 15 points and keeping the 
Celtics within two points (54-52) of 
the Hawks. In the third period, how- 
ever, Cousy and his teammates could 
do nothing right, the Hawks nothing 
wrong. St. Louis pulled away to a 
90-64 lead. Boston rallied, closing to 
within two points near the finish, but 
Sihugo Green sank a foul shot with 
eight seconds left and St. Louis had 
tied the series at 3 to 3. Cousy had 
not scored a point in the second half. 

ONE MORE CHANCE 

After the game he sat glumly in 
the Celtic dressing room. “Here we 
go,” he said. “One more game. Dam- 
mit, we won more games this year 
during the regular season [59 of 75] 
than any team in the history of this 
league, and we still aren’t cham- 
pions.” He thought a minute and then 
spoke. “Do not worry,” he said slow- 
ly. “I’ll be ready for that final game 
and we’ll be ready, and St. Louis had 
better look out.” 

Cousy called it. In that last game 
he drove in under the basket time 
and again. He dribbied slowly, deftly, 
deliberately, waiting for the openings 
through which to fire his precise 
passes. He scored from far out and 
from close in. At times he even re- 
bounded with the big men, looking 
like a small boy climbing a trellis. 
Cousy pushed his team to a 70-53 
half-time lead, and there seemed no 
point in playing the second half. He 
ended with 19 points and 14 assists, 
Boston had its championship, the 
Celtics had proved again that they 
were the finest basketball team ever 
assembled, and Bob Cousy had dem- 
onstrated, for what must have been 
the thousandth time, that among all 
these fine players he was still the 
very finest. end 


The champion of stay-fresh fibers 
in Varsity -Town suits. Kodel foils the 
wrinkles in the “Picture Suit.” Sports- 
caster Bud Palmer knows. He’s never 
had it so crisp. That’s because Kodel is 
the liveliest polyester fiber yet. Looks, 
feels richer, too! Worsted blend by 
Pacific of Kodel polyester and wool. 


f 



“Picture Suit”: about $59.50 in the new brighter shades Varsity -Town is fea- 
turing this Summer, A blend of 55% Kodel polyester, 45% wool. Kodel is the 
trademark for Eastman polyester fiber, Only the fiber is made by Eastman, not 
the fabric or suit shown here. 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC,, SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVE., N, Y. 16 
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Safest way 
to carry 
your money 
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trotting/ Jeremiah Tax 


Fast horses 
and 

smart men 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEOUES 


No record is safe as they set 
out to make I960 a season to 
remember in harness racing 


Before you mo anywhere — don’t forget! Carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques and enjoy that wonderful feeling of security. If they’re lost or 
stolen, you get every cent back without delay. Accepted everywhere ... at 
home and abroad. Riiy them at your BANK, Western Union and R.ailway 
Expres.s office-s. Cost only a penny a dollar . . . and they’re always good. 
NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 



For the best of the best 
of all possible worlds. . . 

Sports Illustrated brinus you 
the best of the wonderful world of 
sport, 52 weeks a year. 



BREEZE THROUGH 18 HOLESl 

See end (ry the new "Breeze" club cart. Carries 
clubs heads-dgwn in numbered notches, balances 
perfectly, pulls easily. Big pockets for balls 
and gear. Protects clubs, saves time in play, 
folds Hat Unconditionally guaranteed. Post- 
paid. $39.95 or send pro's name lor tree 
demonsitalion. Free boeklel. 

BREEZE CLUB CART 

ITS Lincoln Bldg., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 



WEED ’em and FISH! 


Kill . 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 


sxpens 
. .. e results. _ For fre 

Reasor-Hill Corporation 



Bex 36 SI, Jacksonville, Ark. 


Hey Sport! Great State, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE! 


to the Chamber of Commerce of one of the Mitslsiippi 
Gulf Coast cities listed belowi 


Fish, hunt, golf, tennis. For the rest of The family 
— boat, swim, bathe, picnic. Excellent roads and 


Store 

HC60-SI-1 



lodgings. Superb scenery for picture-taking. And 
New Hampshire is also great for just plain loafing! 
Write for free Vacation Kit 

N. H. DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

510 Capitol St., Concord. N. H, 


W HILE the promoters of other 
American sports like baseball, 
football and basketball still circle 
warily around the prospects of expan- 
sion, harness racing continues to grow 
vigorously in all directions. Last year’s 
big moves were Roosevelt Raceway's 
ambitious entry into the internation- 
al arena, and the opening of the 
world’s first one-mile track for night 
racing at Suffolk Downs in Boston. 
Both were spectacularly successful. 

This year’s big news is the opening 
of Pennsylvania — hitherto a nonrac- 
ing state — to parimutuel betting on 
trotters and pacers. Governor David 
Lawrence has signed the bill author- 
izing this, and next week, in a state- 
wide referendum, it will be decided 
where four new tracks will be located. 

The governor, a Democrat, must 
be congratulated for going outside his 
party in choosing Lawrence Shep- 
pard, a Republican, as state commis- 
sioner. Too often in the U.S., the ap- 
pointment of a trotting commissioner 
has been handled as a political plum. 
Indeed, Sheppard is the first trotting 
commissioner chosen in recent years 
who is an authority on the sport he 
will administer— a revolutionary idea, 
forsooth. Most get the job as a result 
of party loyalty and are obliged to 
learn something about the sport after 
they take office. 

The season ahead promises to be 
memorable for many reasons. For the 
first time in 20-odd years, there is 
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every prospect that the two most sig- 
nificant records in the sport will be 
broken— the 1 :55 pacing mark for the 
mile set by Billy Direct in 1938 and 
the 1 :o5 1/4 trotting standard set by 
Greyhound the same year. Until two 
weeks ago it appeared that four pac- 
ers were taking dead aim at Billy 
Direct’s standard— Bullet Hanover, 
Adios Butler, Shadow Wave and Bye 
Bye Byrd, But now we have a likely 
fifth. On April 2, at Santa Anita, with 
scarcely any competition to urge him 
on (he won by five lengths), Widower 
Creed raced the mile in 1 :'>fi 4 5 to 
become the third-fastest pacer of all 
time. This is truly remarkable time 
for so early in the campaign. 

GROWN-UP BYE BYE 

Of the other four, Bye Bye Byrd 
probably has the best chance of beat- 
ing the record. Last year Bye Bye 
never once had the advantage of rac- 
ing on a mile track, but he beat every 
horse thrown against him, became 
the fastest half-mile-track pacer in 
history (at l;-n7 4 5), earned more 
money in one season and now has 
more two-minute miles to his credit 
than any other standardbred — all 
this as a 4-year-old. Now 5 and fully 
mature, he will undoubtedly be sent 
out on a few mile tracks by Train- 
er Clint Hodgins in an attempt to 
crown a great career with a success- 
ful assault on the durable 1 :55 mark. 
He opens his campaign this Saturday 
at Roosevelt in the first of the year’s 
major free-for-all events and, appro- 
priately, his chief competition will 
come from Widower Creed. 

Of the other record-breaking candi- 
dates, Johnny Simpson’s Bullet Han- 
over rates special consideration. Big, 
powerful and sure-gaited, he raced 
two heats as a 2-year-old (at Indian- 
apolis last season) faster than any 
3-year-old has ever gone, a remark- 
able achievement. 

Among the trotters, two of the best 
—Billy Haughton’s Charming Barba- 
ra and Dick Buxton’s Senator Frost — 
have already turned in startling per- 
formances. Both have trotted two- 
minute miles at Santa Anita; old- 
timers cannot recall such a feat being 
previously accomplished before early 
September. With Trader Horn also 
training well, these three are now the 
outstanding candidates to represent 
the U.S. in the second International, 
to be raced August 20 at Roosevelt. 

continued 





The Lapel — Fashionobly 
notched strap slip-on... a 
Stetson style innovation, 
tailored to look dis- 
tinctively smart with 
the trim, slim cut of 
your clothes. 


THE SHOE THAT 
MEN LOOK UP TO— like no other 


Toe Stetsok Shoe Company, Inc., South Weymouth 90, Masi. 
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HUGE PARA-LIFT FLAPS 

mean Ir could be onl/ a 
Cessno! Great for short-field 
landings. They can flool 
you down twice as slowly 


Cessna 



SOAVE • VALPOLICEtLA 
BARDOLINO • CHIARETTO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 


motor! Just pull tricgcr and sp.-, 
urnl.-ih, (■namcl, Inspoticides aud 
rdeii sprays 3 to 7 times faster! Sapphire i 
■zalo, nulck spray adjustment, l.'utly guar- 
teotl. Now at dealers , . . everywhere! 
BURGESS VIBROCRAFTERS INC. 

Graysiske. Iltinets 


6-TRANSISTOR RADIO WITH 
RADIOPHONIC SOUND 



Only Viscount features both the Good Housekeeping 
and National Testing Laboratory Seals, assuring you 
of quality and proven performance. Luxury gift box 
with earphone and radio In separate genuine Cow- 
hide Cases. Colors: red and gold: black and gold. 
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MACGREGOR KANGAROO GOLF BAGS 


TROTTING coutinued 



WHY CAN'T 
THEY GET 
these in...-- 

THE SUMMER? 


I'M ALWAYS 
TO WORK 
MAC6RE6 


Amazing as it may seem it takes five happy 
Kangaroo skins to make one MacGregor 
Sweep Flare Golf Bag. That's because only 
the best sections of the hides are used. 

It’s the reason why the aristocratic 
MacGregor Kangaroo bags are the most 
admired and most wanted of ail golf bags. 
They're lightweight, durable and handsome 
... the perfect ‘'home" for your golf clubs. 
These Kangaroo bags are available in 
Aussie Red and Buccaneer Black in ten inch 
round or nine inch round '‘D" styles. Ask 
your golf professional ... the man who 
knows golf best ... to show you the 
luxurious MacGregor Kangaroo Sweep 
Flare Golf Bags. S125 and $135. 


OKAY. . .OKAY. . . 
I'M GETTING 
MY SHIRT 
OFF ! •• 


France’s Jamin intends to be back to 
defend his International title in that 
race, and there is every likelihood 
that a Russian trotter, Prijatel, will 
also compete. After the International, 
Roosevelt will send the entire field to 
Rome for a second meeting during the 
Olympic program there, and then the 
same group of horses will go to Mos- 
cow for a third International. 

New York’s Yonkers Raceway has 
now entered this field too, with an in- 
ternational pacing series to be raced 
in June. Handicapped by the fact 
that Europeans do not conduct events 
for pacers, Yonkers has assembled a 
field of American, Canadian, Austra- 
lian and New Zealand horses for its 
series. The best of the foreigners ap- 
pears to be New Zealand’s Caduceus, 
who won the Inter-Dominion cham- 
pionship in Sydney last month and 
has been timed for the mile, from a 
standing start, in 1 :57 good enough 
to beat most Americans. While all 
efforts to stimulate worldwide com- 
petition are surely commendable, it 
must be said that this international 
business could easily get out of hand. 
Too many alleged “world champion- 
ship’’ events would confuse the racing 
public and kill the whole idea before 
it gets firmly established in our reg- 
ular seasonal program. 

Early consideration of the con- 
tenders in trotting’s top classic— the 
Hambletonian— is extremely hazard- 
ous this year. Blaze Hanover, Prince 
Jamie, Uncle Sam, Carlene Hanover 
and Elaine Rodney are among the 
outstanding eligiblos, with Blaze the 
favorite here. Trainer Joe O’Brien 
has an intriguing problem with this 
colt. O’Brien has trained three horses 
with the same bloodlines as Blaze — 
Bond, Butch and Brogue Hanover— 
and all three were superb 2-year-olds 
who fell victim to mysterious ail- 
ments that incapacitated them in 
their Hambletonian years as 3-year- 
olds. Many experts insist it is a fam- 
ily weakness to which Blaze will prove 
no exception. But Blaze demonstrat- 
ed extraordinary strength and game- 
ness last year. He came away from a 
bad accident on the track early in the 
season with scars, stitches and bruises 
over all four legs and two weeks later 
was again racing in top form. If cour- 
age and expert training can turn the 
trick, Blaze is the trotter to break his 
family’s 3-year-old jinx. end 
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BASEBALL /Walter Bingham 


Temple's temper 


It has been red-hot in the 
past, but now he promises 
to be a perfect gentleman 

J OHNNY Temple has thinning 
black hair, bushy eyebrows and 
a mean temper, so that most of the 
time he looks as cheerful as a dark 
cloud. Temple is known as one of 
baseball’s angrier young men, a base- 
line fist fighter with a history of un- 
scheduled one-rounders that include 
teammates, opponents and, once, a 
sportswriter. 

“That U'ns Temple,” Temple him- 
self will tell you in his carefully cho- 
sen prose. “But not any more. For 
the last two years, ever since my 
fight with Earl Lawson [the sports- 
writer], I’ve kept my temper under 
control. I’ll admit it’s been hard at 


times, but I’ve done it. The umpires 
know this, and Earl and I have re- 
mained good friends. But the reputa- 
tion lingers on.” 

Last winter Temple was traded to 
the Cleveland Indians after eight 
years as an outstanding second base- 
man for Cincinnati. To him the 
change of leagues — from National to 
American— is a challenge, not so 
much as a player, for there is little 
doubt he will perform as brilliantly 
in one league as he did in the other, 
but as a personality. It is Temple’s 
hope that in time he will be recog- 
nized as a leader, the type of player 
other players just naturally seek out 
for advice. Temple feels that this 
type of player is very important to 
a team. 

“No one will ever know how much 


JOHNNY TEMPLE HOPES TO ESTABLISH HIMSELF AS CLEVELAND'S LEADER 



PIPER 

OFFERS YOU 



A 

SPORTING 

PROPOSITION 

If your business keeps you on the go- 
more than you’d like ... if you don’t have 
enough time for sport or recreation, then 
you’ll like Piper's sporting proposition. 

We propose that you learn to fly, then cut 
your travel time in half. We submit, further, 
that you'll enjoy every minute while learn- 
ing, every hour you fly your Piper on both 
business or pleasure trips. 

Aloft in your own Piper, like the world- 
record-breaking Comanche above, you'll 
find nothing will match the sheer fun and 
exhilaration of flight. And when you find 
how much more conveniently and quickly 
you can make business trips, you'll agree 
that flying’s the most practical sport in 
the world. 

PIPER MAKES IT So Easy to Take Up Flying 

• LEARN AS YOU TRAVEL Your Piper 
deafer will teach you to fly while you 
make business trips! 

• LEARN ON VACATION. Solo in a week, 
or less, at any of Piper's carefully 
selected Vacation Flight Centers, 
located in resort areas where fun 
abounds for the whole family. 

• LEARN FREE when you buy your own 
Piper. 

SEND TODAY 
FOR FACTS 


PIPER t 


Please send me information on learning 
to fly and catalog of Piper's complete tine 
of business and pleasure airplanes. 
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for the 
one man 
in a thousand... 

NJKON F 

the automatic 
35mm reflex 


There are some men who have a special appreciation 
for fine craftsmanship. Some find it in guns; others, in 
fishing gear; and still others, in cameras. And though 
they may hunt or fish, or take pictures only occasionally 
—they insist upon the finest equipment for even those 
few occasions. 

The new automatic Nikon F is for men such as these, 
just as it has already proved to be the choice of men who 
live by the camera— the ‘pros’- to whom quality and 
precision are indispensable. 

See the incomparable Nikon F 35mm reflex at your 
Franchised Nikon Dealer— $375 with fl.4 Auto-Nikkor 
lens, and $329.50 with f2. For descriptive literature 
write to Dept. SI-4. 

^ NIKON INC. Ill FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3. N.Y. 
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know-how 
makes golf shoe 
sense 


New Court Favorite! 





TOURNAMENT 

RACKET STRING 


• Plays like gut 

• Stays livelier 

• Lasts longer 

• Gauge controlled 

• Moisture immune 


New lightweight construction for 
true balance and 36'hole comfort, 
by the most famous name in sports. 
Available at better stores everywhere and alt 
proudly signed inside . . . 


(RETAtL SHOE DIVISION) MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 

QUALITY STRINGS 
Approximate Stringing Cost 


VANTAGE Tennis $9 

PRO-FECTED Tennis $7 

Badminton $6 

MULTI-PLY Tennis $5 

Badminton $4 


ASHAWAY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Pee Wee Reese meant to the Dodg- 
ers,” Temple said one day this spring 
in Arizona. ‘‘He was the best leader 
I ever saw. He could walk into a bar 
at curfew time and tell a group of 
players it was time to turn in; and 
do it in such a way that no one felt 
as if he was being ordered around. 
On the field he was a steadying in- 
fluence on all the players, especially 
the young ones. I wanted to be that 
in Cincinnati, but most of the guys 
had seen me blow up too often. I 
mean, a player who slugs a sports- 
writer can’t very well command the 
respect of the other players.” 

Now, in a new league, Temple has 
a chance to start over again. He has 
joined a team that narrowly missed 
winning the championship last year, 
missed, for one reason, because of a 
poor infield. “Defense cost us the 
pennant,” Joe Gordon told a group 
of sportswriters in Arizona. The man- 
ager then rolled off a list of felonies 
committed by the Indians, each of 
which had cost the team a game. 
When he mentioned second base he 
said: “There was no one play; it was 
just all season long. At least that’s 
one problem we won’t have this year, 
not with him around.” 

Him, of course, is Temple, short 
and wiry, capable of making all the 
plays a good second baseman should. 
He is equally good at the plate, a 
singles hitter, but a consistent one. 
He can bunt, hit-and-run, draw a 
walk, and he’s regarded as a tough 
man in the clutch. With Temple 
around, the once-weak Cleveland in- 
field has become strong, but to get 
him the Indians had to give up Cal 
McLish, their best pitcher. 

"That puts the pressure on me,” 
said Temple. “You know, I’ve re- 
ceived more publicity from this trade 
than for anything I did during my 
years with Cincinnati. That’s O.K., 
of course. A good press helps any 
player, makes money for him. But it 
also makes it tough. Now everybody 
up in Cleveland is going to show up 
at the ball park saying, ‘Well, let’s 
see how good this guy is.’ I know one 
thing. I’m not going to be able to 
make up the 19 games that McLish 
won. I’m going to help this club, but 
I won’t be able to point to 19 games 
and say, ‘I won these.’ ” 

Sensitive about being a replace- 
ment for the team’s best pitcher and 
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aware of his reputation as a hothead, 
Temple began his career with the In- 
dians cautiously. When he reported 
to the clubhouse in 'I’ucson on the 
first day of spring training, he went 
directly to his locker, instead of cir- 
culating around the room like a visit- 
ing statesman. One by one the Cleve- 
land players came up and introduced 
themselves. 

“It was several days before any of 
them included me in on the club- 
house kidding,” he said. “They prob- 
ably thought I’d take a swing at 
them. But we ballplayers are a breed. 
It didn’t take too long before I be- 
came one of the group.” 

Still, Temple does not feel he has 
reached the stage of acceptance on 
the team where he can take charge. 

"I saw an outfielder overthrow a 
cut-off man the other day. Now 
that’s a cardinal sin. Somebody 
should tell him about it, but it 
shouldn’t bo me.” 

WOODIE’S THROW 

“All I’ve done so far is try to help 
out some of the younger players. Take 
Woodie Held, our shortstop. Now a 
player with as much experience as 
I've had just has to pass it along to a 
young player like Woodie. I owe that 
to the team. I’d never seen Woodie 
play before this spring. All I knew 
about him was that he was a convert- 
ed outfielder, and I’d seen that type 
before. But Woodie surprised me. He’s 
agile, and he has a great arm. He’s 
going to be a very good shortstop. 

“I noticed one little thing when we 
started working together. He liked to 
take the second baseman’s throw on 
the double play from behind the bag. 
He’d catch it as he came across the 
bag. turn and throw to first. I pointed 
out that if he hit the inside of the bag 
instead and took my toss backhand- 
ed, he could throw without turning. 
Just a little thing, but it should help.” 

Held has not resented such sugges- 
tions. “It should be great playing all 
year next to a guy like Johnny,” he 
said. “A fellow with as little experi- 
ence as I have has to benefit from it.” 

In one exhibition game this spring 
Mudcat Grant, a young Indian pitch- 
er, had to face the Giants’ dangerous 
Willie Kirkland, with men on base. 
Temple trotted in to the mound to 
advise Grant to keep the ball low. 
Grant replied that Kirkland was a 
low-ball hitter. 

couliuueti 



Discover 


"Km0 George IV" 

...the most popular Scotch 
m Edinhurgh 

One ta.ste will tell you why this exceptionally light ami delicate Scotch is 
j>referre(l in Scotland’s capital. . .and you’ll be surprised at its modest price. 

86.8 Proof. 100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by National Distillers Products Co., N.Y., N.Y. 
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Charlet Dickent was an eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over 

two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for 
a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 

and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 
Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 


more in cost 
^oflds spart in quality 




RARE 
SCOTCH WHISKY 

"World’s Finest" 86 Pfoot Blended Scold) Whisky 


THE PADDINGTON 


630 Fifth Avenue, 



Slic ]o\es you in GGG’s T-'iiturc Lights. Here are fabrics of 
the future tailored in styles of the future — so crisp they keep 
you fresh looking in sultric.st weather. How light they feel. 
How lirighi iliey look. How right they fit. Vour future is light 
...when you wear I'Uiurc Lights by GGG! 


GGG 


“That shows Mudeat was thinking 
out there,” said Temple later. “But 
I told him that with those men on 
base he’d have to keep the ball low, 
and that he’d just have to prove that 
he was a better low-ball pitcher than 
Kirkland was a low-ball hitter. What 
happened? He struck him out on a 
high fast ball. Sometimes we’re not 
as smart as we think. 

“People have asked me how much 
I know about the hitters in the Amer- 
ican League. Not much, believe me. 
Nevertheless, In baseball, some things 
apply, no matter what league you’re 
in, even Little League. If a left-handed 
batter is up, with a man on second 
and no one out. I’m sure going to re- 
mind that pitcher to buzz the ball 
outside'to keep the batter from pull- 
ing and moving the runner to third.” 

NICE BIG PARKS 

“One nice thing about moving into 
the American League is that the parks 
are bigger. I’m a singles hitter, so the 
bigger the park, the more area I have 
for hits. And I’ve checked with the 
American League umpires — very nice- 
ly— about their strike zones. They 
really aren’t any different from those 
in the National League. There are a 
couple of problems, however. It will 
take me a while to learn the motions 
of the pitchers. Until I do, every game 
will seem like the All-Star Game. It 
will also take a while to learn the hit- 
ters and where to play them. Until 
then ni have to rely on the advice of 
others.” 

There is one other problem Johnny 
Temple will surely encounter— Gener- 
al Manager Frank Lane yelling at his 
players from the grandstand. (“Can 
you hear him in the dugout?” one In- 
dian said in reply to a question. “You 
can hear him everywhere.”) 

“I’m ready for it,” Temple said 
with a rare smile. “I’m not going to 
let him upset me. Once the game 
starts, he’s just a fan. If he meant all 
the things he said, he wouldn’t have 
you on the club.” 

If Temple is able to ignore the 
angry barbs of Frank Lane, it will be 
final proof that he has mastered his 
once-terrible temper and that he is 
ready to assume the responsibilities 
of a leader. If, on the other hand, the 
barbs become too much for Johnny 
Temple, Mr. Lane had better be pre- 
pared to duck. END 
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Tip from the Top 


FRED NOVAK, St. Audrews Golf Club, Hastmgs-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


AMAZING 

GOLF 

INVENTION 


Open stance on bunker shots 

C OMPARE the way a good player and a mediocre one handle their sand 
shots, and you will see quite a difference. So often, when I am play- 
ing a round with members who score in the 90s, a player who misplays 
his first shot in a bunker will go on and miss his next four or five bunker 
shots. If weekend golfers would learn how to blast the ball out of a trap, 
there is no knowing the amount of grief and the number of strokes they 
would save themselves. 

Their trouble begins-when they position themselves in a bunker as if 
they were going to hit a fairway shot. In a sand trap a square stance is 
ruinous. It encourages taking the club back too much on the inside, 
and it leads the player into a bigger pivot than the shot calls for. He 
comes into the ball with too flat a swing. As a result, he generally lines 
the ball well over the green or, in an attempt to avoid this extreme 
error, he purposely babies the shot and often doesn’t manage to get 
the ball out of the hazard. 

In a bunker it is best to use an open stance, advancing the right foot 
four or five inches nearer the ball than the left. The stance restricts the 
pivot and assists the player in taking the club straight up and straight 
down. This is what the shot calls for. It is strictly a firm left-arm shot. 
You don’t sweep the ball out of a bunker. You want to take your 
wedge straight up and then straight down, a little outside-in if anything. 
Then you want to spank the sand an inch or a little more behind the 
ball. It vs the sand that ejects the hall. 


-A 



NEXT TIP: lihincke Sohl on adiieving maximum speed at impacl 


NOW. . . A NEW GOLF CLUB 
TO REDUCE YOUR SCORE! 

It’s “Little Woodie” — a different kind 
of golf club — a wood club for approach- 
ing the green — with a new device de- 
signed for accuracy. This remarkable 
new club has a wood head with the 
loft of an eight iron! The -steel shaft is 
the same length as your eight iron. 

Many special features. One is its 
exclusive Direction-finder arrowhead 
which makes it a controlled-direction 
club. This etliical, regulation, approved 
club Is made especially for the average 
golfer. “Little Woodie” is a new idea in 
golf and is reducing many scores. It 
can lower your golf score, tool You 
should read the “rave” letters we are 
getting from men and women all over 
the country. 

Golf made easier 

“Little Woodie” suits any distance 
within 145 yards of the putting green. 
Can be used off the tee, out of rough 
and on fairway in place of Nos. 4, 5, 6 
and 7 irons. Men write: “ ‘Little Woodie’ 
has certainly reduced my score because 
it has given me new confidence.” Ladies 
say: “ 'Little Woodie’ has been a great 
help to my game. It’s sensational!" 
Thousands of golfers throughout the 
country are now enjoying this remark- 
able club. “Little Woodie” is available 
for men and women — right-handed or 
left-handed. Immediate delivery. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 

Send today for detailed information. 
“Little Woodie" is made by one of the 
finest golf-club manufacturers in 
America, yet it is reasonably priced. 
Today take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to learn more about this stroke- 
saving approach wood. 

I MAIL COUPON TODAY 1 

1 SANA ASSOCIATES I 

I Box 384, Manhasset, New York I 

Without obligation, send me I 

details about “Little Woodie.” I 

Name: [ 

I (PRINT) I 

I Address: | 

j City: I 
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Some things go farther 



...but no other 


Some rockets, we concede, outrange the U. S. Royal Special. But you have the 
word of the world’s largest golf ball manufacturer, based on advanced golf 
ball research, that no other golf ball goes farther off the tee. That no other 
golf ball is more accurate or more durable. That no other golf ball is whiter, 
or stays whiter, thanks to new “U.S.” Ultra-White paint. U.S. Royals are 
available only at your professional’s shop... see him before your next round! 
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golf ball does! 




Ken Venturi of the U. S. 'Rnyal Staff 
has won many major tournaments, 

Cl^ 

placed high in countless others. He 

H:. ^ ^ P 

once shot 12 successive tournament 


rounds under 69. Ken plays the U. S. 

Royal Special exclusively, calls it “in 


every way, the best golf ball made." 



United 

States 

Rubber 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cards 



A waiter’s dividend 


S OONPiR OR LATER almost every successful player 
publishes a bridge book. Harry Fishbein is the rare 
exception who postponed his debut as an author for 
nearly a generation after he introduced his own conven- 
tion for coping with preemptive bids. (Briefly: A double 
is for penalties: the bid asking for partner to take out is 
the cheapest possible suit overcall— for example three 
diamonds over three clubs.) 

I am not going to review The Fishbein Convention, 
published this week; I am going to review the author. 

It is rare that a sexagenarian can stay at the top of 
his game; yet at 61, “Fishy” captained the U.S. team in 
the 1959 world championship. Outside of his conven- 
tion, flashy berets are his trade mark; he has more than 
200 of them. He is one of the world’s best bridge play- 
ers, and if you don’t believe me, study this hand: 


Both sides vulnerable 

Smith Dealer north 



24 PASS PASS 

34 PASS 31f PASS 

4« PASS 4T PASS 

64 PASS 74 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: heart king 


The bidding is straightforward enough to require lit- 
tle explanation. South’s strong opening two-bid of course 
showed a powerful holding. North, possessed of a six- 
card suit and two aces, was amply justified in his posi- 
tive response. 

South, Fishbein, was quite uninterested in North’s 
hearts, which he did not expect to be solid, but he as- 
sumed that North would furnish a trick somewhere, 
to enable him to bring home a slam in clubs. 

Look at it from North’s viewpoint. His partner, by 
leaping to six clubs, had contracted to lose no more than 
one trick. And North had in his hand the one card 
which surely South must be figuring to lose— the ace of 
trumps. So North allowed that card to nudge him into 
the grand slam. 

The heart opening presented Fishbein with an op- 
portunity for an immediate discard. His hand was solid 
with the exception of the jack of spades and the 10 of 
diamonds. Which would you discard? 

Mathematically, the choice is clear-cut. There is a 
better chance of dropping the jack of diamonds in three 
leads than of dropping the queen of spades or of winning 
a finesse for that card. So if you discarded the jack of 
spades on dummy’s ace of hearts you would apparently 
be playing the percentages. 

However, you would lose your grand slam! 

Fishbein made it by postponing his decision until 
he had acquired a little more information and given 
himself that vital extra chance which the shrewd per- 
former constantly seeks. He didn’t play the ace of hearts 
on the first trick. Instead, he ruffed in his hand to win 
the trick and immediately cashed the ace and king 
of spades. 

This play ran the slight risk that an opponent could 
trump the second round of spades. But if one opponent 
held six spades, that fact would increase the danger that 
diamonds would not break and the grand slam would 
probably be doomed to failure anyw'ay. 

The extra chance paid a big dividend. East’s queen of 
spades dropped. So, when Fishbein went to dummy with 
the ace of trumps he was in no doubt w'hat to discard on 
the ace of hearts. He pitched the 10 of diamonds, and 
returned to his hand with a diamond lead. After he drew 
the rest of East’s trumps, the grand slam was a laydown. 

EXTRA TRICK 

If you are reasonably sure you can take the chance, 
postpone a crucial decision. This way you can learn bet- 
ter the location of the cards against you. end 
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Thrift fa wonderful virtue) is compuisory in the compact Corvair 

Turning up a dollar you forgot you had is always a pleasant surprise. Corvair’s 
revolutionary design positively insures that you’ll be surprised that way often. 
It’s not just the way Corvair squeezes a gallon of gas. It’s the antifreeze you 
don’t buy for Corvair’s air-cooled rear engine. The lower rates in many cases on 
insurance and license fees. The savings on tires. And all the while you’re enjoy- 
ing a car that handles like a quarter horse and rides soft as eider down. (All this 
talk of savings and we haven’t even mentioned Corvair’s low, low initial cost!) 



A magician on mileage. Your gas 
dol/ars will now go farther . . . 
because the Corvair delivers miles 
and mites and mites per gallon. 
Four models. Practical four-door 
or sleek new two-door In standard 
or de luxe versions. 

Trunk’s up front. Plenty 
of luggage space under the hood, 
where it's convenient to get to. 


Engine’s in the rear. . , where 
it belongs in a compact car. . . 
to give you nimbler handling, greater 
traction, better 4-wheel braking. 
Independent suspension 
at all 4 wheels. Con springs at each 
and every wheel take bumps with 
independent knee-action for a ride 
that rivals the costliest cars. 


Fold-down rear seat. Now every 
Corvair converts into a station 
sedan with 17.6 cu. ft. of extra 
storage space behind front seat. 
Choice of automatic or 
manual transmission. You can 
have PQwerglide* or a smooth- 
shifting Synchro-Mesh standard 
transmission. 

^Optional at extra cost 


Unipack power team. Wraps 
engine, transmission and drive gears 
into one compact package . . . 
takes less room, leaves you more. 
All at a practical kind of price. 
Check your dealer on the short, 
sweet details. ...Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 



the happiest driving compact car ^ 

corvair 

by Chevrolet 


Corvair 700 6-Passenger Club Coupe 



FOOD /Mary Frost Mahon 


Veal with an Italian accent 


Properly cooked, home-grown U.S. veal 
can be as delicious as any European variety 


W HENEVER I see veau, the French word for veal, on a 
menu, I think of the immortal story Ludwig Bem- 
elmans tells in his book Hotel Bemelmans about the for- 
bidding old dowager who often complained because the 
menu in the hotel dining room was printed in French: 
“She asked the maitre d'hbtel, ‘What is an esc.alo-pe de 
reau d I’ancienne?’ He lifted his leg and with a fiat hand 
showed her from what part of the animal the cutlet came. 
That was easy, but reau was difficult. ... He bent down 
to say he did not know the American word for veau, but 
that he would try to explain. ‘You have a son, Madame?’ 
‘So what?’ ‘You, Madame, are vache, your son is veau. 
Escalope de 2'eau is a cutlet of son of cow.’ She laughed 
her terrible laugh again, called for Monsieur Victor, and 

said, ‘Fire that ’ ’’ 

One thing is for sure. Veal in the U.S. (and in England 
as well) too often tastes as if it ought to be described as 
"cutlet of son of cow.” The juicy escalopes de veau of 
France, the wonderfully textured schnitzel of Austria, 
the delicately tender, paper-thin scaloppine of Italy are 
Continental ravishments impossible to produce correct- 
ly with Anglo-Saxon veal. The meat used in the coun- 
tries of origin of these dishes is veal from milk-fed calves, 
animals so young they have never tasted solid food. 
Such veal cooks as white as it is tender. 

Veal in our country, taken from older animals, turns 
out pinky-beige and needs a rather long, slow cooking 
to bring out its best qualities. It is a dry meat and 
therefore successful in dishes slowly simmered in liquid 
on the Lop of the stove (like stews, ragouts and that de- 
licious PYench concoction, blanquelte de veau). And it 
can taste as fine as any veal in Europe if it is slowly 
baked, covered, with special measures being taken to 
lubricate the meat and enhance its flavor. 

Such a “roast” veal is the one shown on the opposite 
page. It is an Italian invention from Parma, a city 
otherwise famous for violets, cheese and ham. The calves 
born in Parma traditionally must have been allowed to 
grow a little older than elsewhere in Italy, for sizable 
roasts of veal stuffed in various manners have been pop- 
ular here for centuries. When carved, the slices of these 
roasts are marvelous to look upon, with marblings of 
hard-egg slices, rosy lardings of ham and green streaks 

oftRK STREAK of flavor shows in each slice of veal which has 
been stuffed with parsley butter before going into the oven. 


of parsley. Our roast, prepa-ed with a stuffing of parsley 
butter, is one of the simplest. 

For an absolutely perfect result, the meat should be 
enclosed during cooking in the veal membrane known as 
the caul, a thin, transparent veil which the butcher re- 
moves from the interior of the animal. The caul keeps 
a coating of savory butter in direct contact with the 
meat while it is cooking, but the surface can brown and 
crisp through this membrane as it could not through 
foil or parchment paper. 

Utterly delectable when served hot with a rich gravy, 
this veal is also an attractive cold meat with its interest- 
ing parsley-tinted stripes. 


SAVORY BAKED VEAL (MTcen ten) 


S-pound rump of veal, 
boned and rolled 

Veal caul (optional) 
Garlic, pepper, salt 
1 pound butter 
1 large onion, grated 


Leaves from 2 large 

bunches parsley, minced 

1 can consommd 

Yi tablespoon potato flour 

Red wine, Marsala 
or brandy (optional) 


Have butcher bone the roast, roll it and tie it with string 
in a neat, compact shape. Ask him to send the bones along 
with the meat and the caul. 

Cream the butter with a wooden spoon (do not soften 
over heat) and work in the grated onion and minced parsley. 
Place veal on a breadboard; cut off and discard string.?. Rub 
unrolled meat thoroughly with a cut clove of garlic and 
.sprinkle with .salt and pepper. Then spread very generously 
with the prepared parsley butter. Roll meat up again care- 
fully, tying with soft white twine at intervals just as the 
butcher did. (The reason for having him do this in the first 
place is that his string,? make lines on the meal which are 
easy to follow in retying it.) Now rub whole outside of roast 
with cut garlic, season it with salt and pepper and spread 
with a good coating of the parsley butter. 

Wrap buttered roa.st in the veal eau] and tie with .string 
again. Place on a rack in an uncovered roasting pan, with 
the veal bones set around the sides. Brown in a preheated 
450“ oven for 15 minutes, then add 1 can of consomm^ 
and 1 can of water to the pan. Cover the pan. After 10 
minutes more, turn heat down to 325“ and continue cook- 
ing for 2 hours or until tender. (If caul has not been u.sed, 
lift lid and baste meat frequently during the cooking.) 

Place roast on a serving platter and remove covering and 
strings. Place pan on top of stove and after discarding 
bone.s--degrea.se the gravy. Then thicken slightly by boil- 
ing it up with the potato flour dissolved in a little cold 
water. As a final fillip, add to the hot gravy a little red 
wine or Marsala, if available, or a jigger of brandy. 


I'hoioijraph hy Louise Dahl-Wolfe 
Platter /rmn Tiffany 
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This is a great golf story, written half a century ago by a brilliant 
Scotsman v'>ho tapped a new vein of humor ivith his tale of a 
beginner (one week on the links) pitted against the world’s best 
golfer. Recently included in Peter Schwed and Herbert Warren 
Wind’s ‘Great Stories froyn the World of Sport,’ published 
as a book this week by Ives Washburn, Inc., 

‘The Haunted Major’ is enjoying a full- 
blown revival as an engaging period piece, a 
canny work of sporting literature, a reminder 
that the thrills and absurdities of sport 
are changeless. The revival is fitting in this 
season of spring, rebirth and greatly increased 
activity on golf links, if only for the moral that there 
is always hope for golfers, no matter how desperate the odds by Robert marshall 



Haunted 



Part I 

The Challenge 

I AM a popular man and withal I am not vain. To the 
people who know me I am an acquaintance of im- 
portance. This is due to a combination of circumstances. 

First of all, I am a youthful (aged thirty-five) major in 
that smart cavalry regiment, the 1st Royal Light Hus- 
sars, commonly called the “Chestnuts.” 

Secondly, I am an excellent polo player, standing 
practically at the top of that particular tree of sport; 
and, again, I am an unusually brilliant cricketer. In the 
hunting field I am well known as one of the hardest 
riders across country living: and this statement, so far 
from being my own, emanates from my father’s land 
agent, a poor relative of ours, and himself a fair per- 
former in the saddle. As a shot, I will only refer you to 
my own game book; and if, after examining the records, 
you can show me an equally proficient man in that spe- 
cial line, well— I’ll take off my hat to him. 

In fact, I am “Jacky Gore,” and although the War 
Office addresses me officially as “Major the Honorable 
John William Wentworth Gore, 1st Royal Light Hus- 
sars,” nothing is sweeter to my ear than to hear, as I 
often do, a passing remark such as “There goes good old 
Jacky Gore, the finest sportsman living!” 

I take it for granted that the reader will accept this 
candor as to my performances in the spirit which in- 


spires it, and not as a stupid form of self-conceit. Were 
these pages designed only for the eyes of sportsmen, 
there would appear no other description of myself than 
the laconic intimation, “I am Jacky Gore.” That, I 
know, would be sufficient to arrest electrically the ears 
of the sporting world. But as I desire my singular story 
to interest the whole range of human beings, from the 
Psychical Research Society down to the schoolboy who 
wonders if he will see a ghost, I must be explicit. 

First, then, I am not a snob; I have no occasion to 
be one. I am the younger son of one of England’s oldest 
earls. Lord Goresby, and my mother is the daughter of 
one of our newest marquises, Lord Dundrum. My friends 
are all of the very best, socially and otherwise. 

If there is one thing that jars on me more than an- 
other, it is when a person of lower social status than my 
own presumes to associate with me in a style and with a 
manner that imply equality. I will frankly own that I 
often shoot, fish, or yacht with those nouveaux riches 
whose lacquer of gold so ineffectually conceals the real 
underlying metal. Still, a breadth of view of life, which 
has always been one of my characteristics, inspires me 
with the hope that the association of such people with 
one of my own type may in the process of time tend to 
the refining of the class from which they spring. Be- 
sides, one need not know people all one’s life. 

My means, viewed in proportion to those of my 
friends, are sufficient. For, although my allowance is 
nominally but £2,000 a year, my father has such a 
morbid sense of family honor that he is always ready 

continued 
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The Haunted Major continued 


to pay up the casual debts that spring from daily inter- 
course with the best of everything. And as he enjoys an 
income of quite £150,000 a year, mainly derived from 
coal mines in Wales, there really seems no reason why I 
should not occasionally, indeed frequently, furnish him 
with an opportunity for indulging in his harmless hobby 
of keeping the family escutcheon clean. 

And now, my reader, before we plunge in medias res, 
I approach a subject which, if treated with candor, must 
also be handled with delicacy. 

1 desire to marry. 

I desire to marry Katherine Clavering Gunter. 

She is an American and a widow. 

She is an enthusiastic golfer. 

She is quite beautiful, especially in her photographs. 

She has a fortune of £2,000,000 sterling, and I love her 
with a very true and real love. 1 perceive that our union 
would further our respective interests in providing each 
of us with certain extensions of our present modes of 
living. I have long desired a place of my own in the 
country; and Katherine, I know, wishes to move freely 
in smart circles without having to employ the services 
of impoverished dowagers. In many other ways I could 
be of assistance to Katherine. 1 could tell her how to 
wear her diamonds, for instance. She is inclined on the 
slightest provocation to decorate herself in exuberant 
imitation of a cut-crystal chandelier. 

There are, how'ever, difficulties. Prominent among 
these is the fact that she is an ardent golfer. Now, golf 
is a game that presents no attractions to me. I have 
never tried it, nor even held a golf stick in my hand. A 
really good game, to my mind, must have an element, 
however slight, of physical danger to the player. Golf 
presents no such condition, and 1 despise it. 

Once by means of a jocular query, 1 gathered from 
Katherine that marriage with a keen golfer would prob- 
ably be her future state; and this admission, I confess, 
was extremely galling to mo, the more so as 1 had just 
been entertaining her with a long summary of my own 
achievements in other games. 

I little thought at the time that before many weeks 
had passed, I should be playing golf as Heaven knows 
it was never played before. And this is how it happened. 

One warm, delicious evening late in July I was dining 
at Lowchester House. The ladies had just left us, and we 
men were preparing to enjoy the hour that brings ciga- 
rettes, coffee, and liqueurs in its wake. Through the 
wide-open French windows of the dining room (which 
looks out over St. James’s Park) came softened sounds of 
busy traffic: a ravishing odor of sweet peas stole in from 
the garden, and the moon gave to the trees and shrubs 
without those strange, grave tints that are her w'onder- 
ful gifts to the night. 

As a rule, such an environment impresses and invigor- 
ates me pleasurably. But tonight, somehow, such things 
had no charm for me. Katherine was of the party, but at 
the other end of the table from mine. A tall, well-built, 
massive man, good-looking, and possessed of an attrac- 
tive smile, had taken her in to dinner, and I have rarely 
seen two people so completely absorbed in each other. 

Who was he? 


I know everybody that one meets in London, either 
personally or by sight, yet I had never before come 
across this good-looking Hercules. I must find out. 

He was talking to Lowchester as, leaving my chair, I 
carelessly joined the group at the other end of the table. 

“Yes, I first held the open championship five years 
ago,” I heard him say. 

I pricked my ears. What championship? 

“And again last year, I think?” asked Lowchester. 
“Yes,” replied Hercules. 

I quickly inquired of my neighbor as to what cham- 
pionship was under discussion. 

“Why, golf, of course,” was the response. “That’s Jim 
Lindsay, the finest player living.” 

No wonder Katherine was so deeply absorbed. 

I hated the man at once. I lost not a moment. I darted 
my eyes across the table, caught his, and stabbed him 
with one of those withering knifelike glances that only 
the descendants of the great can inflict. 

Then I discovered that he wasn’t looking at me at all, 
but at one of my shirt studs which had escaped from its 
buttonhole. He drew my attention to it. 1 grunted out 
an ungrateful “Thanks!” and hated him the more. 

N ow, as a rule after dinner— wherever I may 
be—I manage to hold the conversation. So 
much a habit has this become with me, that 
I can scarcely endure to hear another man 
similarly exploiting himself. Not, lam bound 
to say, that Lindsay was belauding his own prowess. But, 
what was worse, he appeared a center of enormous in- 
terest to the men around him. They drew him out. They 
hung on his words. Truly golf must have made many 
converts during the last three years I had been in India. 
Bah! And I knew it to be such a childish game. 

“I’ve taken a house close to the links at St. Magnus 
for the summer, Lindsay,” Lowchester presently ob- 
served. “And as you tell me you’re going there next 
month, you must let me put you up. There’s lots of 
room, and Mrs. Gunter will be with us during August 
and September.” 

“I shall be delighted,” replied Lindsay. 

So Lowchester too had become a golfer! Lowchester — 
who used to live for hunting and cricket! Lowchester — 
the President of the Board of Education! Good heavens! 

Presently we were all in the hideous gilded and dam- 
asked drawing room. The rooms were hot. That no 
doubt was the reason why presently Mrs. Gunter and 
the champion were to be seen hanging over the railing of 
a flower-laden balcony; but the heat could in no way 
account for their gazing into each other’s eyes so fre- 
quently, or so raptly. 

I seized on a slip of a girl in pink, led her close to the 
window, and in tones that I knew must be overheard by 
the occupants of the balcony, began to relate how I won 
the Lahore Polo Cup for my team in ’92. Katherine and 
the champion pointedly left the window and proceeded 
to another and more distant one. 

It was enough. I could stand no more. I bade my 
hostess good night, and passed through the rooms. 

As I entered the great hall, which was but dimly lit, 
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my eyes encountered a portrait of the famous (or in- 
famous) Cardinal Smeaton, one of Lowchester's proud- 
est pictorial possessions. The great Scotch prelate, I 
could have sworn, winked at me. 

I was moving on, when suddenly, close to my shoul- 
der, I heard the words, “I will meet ye at St. MagrrusI” 

I started and turned. There was no one near. I ob- 
served a footman at the door eying me with mild but 
interested scrutiny. He came forward with my coat and 
hat and, putting them on, I passed listlessly into the 
courtyard and thence to St. .lames’s Street, where I me- 
chanically entered the doors of the Racing Club. 

I rang the bell and ordered a brandy and soda. 

The incident of the Cardinal’s wink and the unknown 
voice had already escaped my memory, and I was rapt 
in rankling memories of the evening I had spent. 

To me, it was inconceivable that even the finest ex- 
ponent of a wretched game like golf could oust an all- 
round sportsman like myself from the circle of interest 
at a dinner table. It was not so much that I had not 
been afforded an opportunity to talk, as that when I did 
I was listened to with a wandering attention, suggest- 
ing that listeners were only waiting for me to stop. 

It was extremely galling, and I ordered a second 
brandy and soda. 

Must I, then, take to golf in self-defense? 

Of course I could pick it up easily. There is no minor 
game that I have not mastered with ease, after about a 
week’s hard application. I took from the bookshelves 
the Badminton volume on golf and, with a third brandy 


and soda, applied myself to a rapid study of its contents. 
I had not read more than three chapters when half a 
dozen men, including Lowchester and Lindsay, entered. 

"My dear Jacky,” said the former, "you left us very 
early tonight." 

“Yes,” I replied. "1 found the atmosphere indoors a 
bit oppressive; and I'm not as yet a convert to golf, your 
solo topic of discussion during the evening.” 

"You ought to try the game,” said Lindsay. "There’s 
more to it than outsiders imagine.” 

"Outsiders in what sense?” I inquired. 

"Oh! Only as regards golf, of course. For aught I know 
you may be a celebrity in many other branches of sport.” 

"I am,” was on the tip of my tongue, but I repressed 
it. "Golf,” I suddenly found myself asserting, after one 
of those deadly pauses that give an altogether exag- 
gerated significance to any casual remark that may 
break the silence, "golf is a game for one’s dotage.” 

‘‘A period that sets in quite early in the lives of many 
of us,” retorted Lindsay. 

There was another pause. Lowchester was chuckling 
quietly. A club waiter with thin lips was grinning faintly. 

"Which means?” I asked. 

"Well, it means,” was the reply, "that to stigmatize 
as only suitable for one’s dotage a fine, healthy, outdoor 
sport, that employs skill and science, and exercises one’s 
patience and temper as few other games do, suggests to 
my mind incipient dotage in common perception.” 

As I reflected on Lindsay’s words, I perceived a deadly 

continued 
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“After one week's 
practice I'll play yos a 
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stab to my authority as a judge of sport. My blood tin- 
gled. I seized a fourth brandy and soda. It was T^ow- 
chester’s, but I was only aware of this when the glass 
was empty. 

■‘I tell you what I’ll do,” I said, in the calm, deep 
tones born of a great determination. “After one week’s 
practice on the St. Magnus links I'll play you a match on 
even terms and, I dare to hope, lick your head off at your 
own game.” 

There was a pause of a moment. Then, as if to clear 
the oppressive air, a chorus of “Bravo, Old Jacky!” rang 
out from the bystanders. 

Only Lindsay was silent, except, of course, the waiters. 

“Well?” I asked him. 

“I accept, of course,” said he. “You leave me no alter- 
native. But the whole scheme is absolutely childish, and, 
as I fear you will find, quite futile.” 

“I’ll take my chance of that,” I replied. “I can reach 
St. Magnus by August eighth, and on the fifteenth I’ll 
play you.” 

“It’s a match,” cried Lowchester, and proceeded to 
enter it in a notebook. “Any stakes?” 

“I will privately suggest to Mr. Lindsay the stakes to 
be played for,” 1 answered. “May I ask you to come with 
me for a moment?” 

Lindsay assented, and I led him to an adjoining room. 

“The stake I suggest— and it must be known to none 
but ourselves — is this. The winner of the match shall 
have the first right to propose matrimony to a certain 
lady. I mention no names. It is enough if we agree that 
neither of us shall propose 
to any lady whatsoever on 
or before August fifteenth, 
and that the loser shall ab- 
stain from any such propos- 
al till August twenty-sec- 
ond. This will give the win- 
ner a clear week’s start, 
which really constitutes the 
stake. The subject is a deli- 
cate one,” I added, as I saw 
his surprise and evident de- 
sire to go further into the 
matter, “and I shall be 
obliged if you merely sig- 
nify your assent or dissent, 
as the case may be.” 

With acertain bewildered 
yet half-amused air he re- 
plied, “I assent, of course, 
but—” 

“There is nothing more 
that need be said,” I inter- 
rupted, “except that I shall 
be glad if you will join me 
at supper.” 

For at one of my own 
clubs, when a stranger is in- 
troduced, even by another 
member, I trust I can ever 
play the host with tact and 


grace. I asked Lowchester and Grimsby to join us, and 
during supper I was able to recount the chief exploits 
of my life to the attentive audience that a host can 
always rely on. 

I left London on August sixth, traveling by night to 
Edinburgh, and leaving the latter city at 9 a.m., on the 
7th, reached St. Magnus a few minutes before noon. I 
had been recommended to try the Metropole Hotel, and 
accordingly took up my quarters there. It is quite near 
the St. Magnus Golf Club (for which I was put up at 
once as a temporary member), and is equally convenient 
to the links. Lord and Lady Lowchester were in their 
house, a stone’s throw from the hotel, and amongst their 
guests were Mr. Lindsay and Mrs. Gunter. 

St. Magnus, as all the golfing world knows, is situated 
on the east coast of Scotland, and is second in impor- 
tance as a golfing center to St. Andrews, which, indeed, 
it closely resembles. It is a grim, gray old town, standing 
on bleak precipitous cliffs that court every passing hur- 
ricane, and possessed, in addition, of a respectable peren- 
nial gale of its own. It is always blowing there. The an- 
cient town boasts many ruins of once-noble buildings. 
And many the tales that are told of ghostly occupants. 

I have been writing calmly, but during the days that 
followed my challenge to Lindsay, my brain was in a 
fever. I had stipulated for but one week’s practice, and, 
consequently, though dying to handle the sticks (or 
“clubs,” as I find I ought to call them), I had been 
debarred from more than a study of the game, as set 
forth in the various published works on the subject. I 
had taken a suite of four 
rooms in the hotel. One was 
my sitting room, another 
my bedroom, a third my 
servant’s room, and the 
fourth I had fitted up as a 
golf studio. By arrangement 
with the proprietor, 1 had 
the room denuded of all 
furniture. A strip of coco- 
nut matting, lightly strewn 
with sand, represented a 
teeing ground, whilst a 
number of padded targets, 
designed to receive the balls 
as I drove them, almost 
covered the walls. A fourth 
of the floor was boarded in 
with sand to represent a 
bunker. The remainder I 
turfed to represent a put- 
ting green. I constructed a 
small movable grassy hill- 
ock which could be placed 
in the center of the room, 
and I imported whin bush- 
es, sods of long grass, etc., 
to represent the assorted 
difficulties that beset the 
golfer. By day the windows 
were removed in case of 
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accidents: and altogether nothing was left undone that 
would conduce to complete and unobserved practice of 
the game. 

By dint of offering extremely liberal terms, I secured 
the services of the well-known professional, Kirkintul- 
loch, it being understood that he was to coach me more 
or less svb rosa, and that in any case he was not to talk 
promiscuously of the extent to which I practiced. I 
exhorted him to spare no expense— an arrangement he 
acceptetl with evident and spontaneous alacrity, selling 
me a number of his own unrivaled clubs at what I have 
since learned were exorbitant prices. 

On the morning of the eighth, Kirkintulloch was 
waiting for me at the first putting green. 

I may say at once that during my entire stay in St. 
Magnus 1 never quite mastered this man’s name. It 
became confused in my mind with other curious-sound- 
ing names of Scotch towns, and I addressed him pro- 
miscuously as Tullockgorum, Tillicoutry, Auchtermueh- 
ty, and the like. To his credit, be it said that after one 
or two attempts to put me right, he answered cheerfully 
to any name that greeted his surprised ears. 

H e was a brawny son of honest fisher folk. 

Of middle height, he was sturdily yet flexi- 
bly built. His hands were large and horny; 
his feet, I have no doubt, were the same. He 
had blue eyes, with that alert, steady, and 
far-seeing gaze that is the birthright of folk born to 
look out over the sea; sandy hair and mustache, and 
a ruddy color that suggested equally sunshine, salt 
winds, and whisky. 

"It’s a fine moarn fur goalf,” was his greeting. 
"So I suppose,’’ said I. “Where do we go?” 

"We’ll gang ower here,” he replied, as, tucking my 
clubs under his arm, he led me in the direction of a 
comparatively remote part of the links. 

As we went I thought it advisable to let him know 
that, although not yet a golfer, I could more than hold 
my own in far higher branches of sport. I told him that 
I was one of the best-known polo players of the day. 
“Whaat’s polo?” said he, at length. 

I gave him a brief description of the game. 

“Aweel, ye’ll no hae a hoarse to help ye at goalf.” 

“But don’t you see, Tullochgorum ” 

“Kirkintulloch, sir.” 

“Kirkintulloch, that the fact of playing a game on 
ponies makes it more difficult?” 

“Then whaat fur d’ye hae them?” 

“Well, it's the game, that’s all.” 

“M’hm” was his sphinxlike response. 

I felt that I had not convinced him. 

I next hinted that I was a prominent cricketer. 

“Ay, it’s a fine ploy fur laddies.” 

“It’s a game that can only properly be played by 
men,” I replied, with indignant warmth. 

"Is’t?” 

“Yes, is’t— I mean it is.” He had certain phrases that 
I often unconsciously and involuntarily repeated. 

"Aweel, in goalf ye’ll no hae a man to birstle the ba’ 
to yer bat; ye’ll just hae to play it as it lies.” 





Kirkint.ulloch's ruddy color suggested 
sunshine, salt winds, and whisky. 


“But, man alive,” I cried, “don’t you see that to hit 
a moving object must be infinitely more difficult than 
to strike a ball that is stationary?” 

“Ye’ve no bunkers at cricket,” he replied, with irrele- 
vant but disconcerting conviction. 

“I take it,” I resumed presently, “that what is main- 
ly of importance at golf is a good eye.” 

“That’s ae thing.” 

“What’s ae thing?” 

“Yer e’e. The thing is, can ye keep it on the ba’?” 

“Of course I can keep it on the ba’— ball.” 

“We’ll see in a meenil,” he answered, and slopped. 
We had reached a large field enclosed by a wall, and 
here Kirkintulloch dropped the clubs and proceeded to 
arrange a little heap of damp sand, on which he even- 
tually poised a golf ball. 

“Noo, tak’ yer driver. Here,” and he handed me a 
beautifully varnished implement decorated with sunk 
lead, inlaid bone, and resined cord. 

“Try a swing,” he said, “like this,” and, standing in 
position before the ball, he proceeded to wave a club 
of his own in semicircular sweeps, till suddenly and 
rapidly descending on the ball, he struck it with such 
force and accuracy that it shot out into the faint morn- 
ing mist and disappeared. It was really a remarkably 
fine shot. I began to feel quite keen. 

“Noo it’s your turn,” said he, as he teed a second 
ball, “but hae a wdieen practice at the swing first.” 

So I began “addressing” an imaginary ball. I wiggled 
first in one direction, then in another. I described eights 
and threes, double circles, triangles, and parallelograms 
in the air, only to be assailed with— 

“Na, na!” from Kirkintulloch. 

“See here, dea it like this,” he cried, and flourished his 
driver with the easy grace of a lifetime’s practice. 

“I’ll tell you what, Kirkcudbright—” 

“Kirkintulloch, sir.” 

“Kirkintulloch, let me have a smack at the ball.” 

“Gang on then, sir. Hae a smack.” 

continued 
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I took up position. I got my eye on the ball. I swung 
a mighty swing. I swooped with terrific force down on 
the ball. When it was ail over, there it was still poised 
on the tee, and Kirkintulloch sniffing toward the sea. 

“'Ye’ve missed the globe,” was his comment. “'An’ 
it’s a black disgrace to a gowfer.” 

I let drive a second time, with the result that the ball 
took a series of trifling hops and skips like a startled hare, 
and deposited itself in rough ground some 30 yards off. 

“Ye topped it, sir.” 

‘‘I moved it, anyhow,” I muttered moodily. 

‘‘Ay, ye did that.” 

1 went steadily on, ball after ball. They took many 
and devious routes. Some leaped into the air with half- 
hearted and affrighted purpose; others shot along the 
ground with strange irregularity of direction and dis- 
tance; a number went off at right or left angles with the 
pleasing uncertainty that only a beginner can command; 
whilst not a few merely trickled off the tee. At length I 
struck one magnificent shot. The ball soared straight 
and sure, and I felt for the first time the delicious thrill 
that tingles through the arms right to the very brain, as 
the clean-struck ball leaves the driver’s head. I looked at 
Kirkintulloch with a proud and gleaming eye. 

‘‘No bad,” said he, “but ye’ll no do that again in a 
hurry. It was guy like an accident.” 

“Look here, Kirkincoutry,” I said, nettled at last, 


“it’s your business to encourage me, not to throw cold 
water.” 

“Ma name's Kirkintulloch,” he answered phlegmati- 
cally, “but it doesna’ maitter. An I can tell ye this, that 
cauld watter keeps the heed cool at goalf, and praise is 
a snare and a deloosion.” Then with the ghost of a smile 
he added, “Gang on, ye’re daein’ fine.” 

I will not weary the reader with a description of my 
progress. Suffice it to say that whilst I really made won- 
derful strides, I never got around the links under 100, 
whereas Lindsay, I knew, seldom if ever exceeded 90, 
and averaged, I suppose, something like 86. 

My practice in the studio w'as not attended with that 
measure of success I had anticipated. The turf got dry 
and lumpy, and when my servant watered it liberally, 
an old lady occupying the room immediately below com- 
plained that her ceiling had unaccountably begun to 
drip, whilst a number of other guests pointed out that 
to walk beneath my window was an extremely dangerous 
proceeding, as golf balls and even broken clubs flew out 
on them with alarming frequency. 

What, then, was I to do? Give in? 

No. 

I would play the match, and be beaten like a man. 
There was a remote chance that Lindsay might be 
seedy. At all events I feU I must confide in Kirkintul- 
loch’s ears the task I had set myself. 
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- Accordingly, on the morning of Saturday the thir- 
teenth, I intimated to him, as we started on our first 
round, that I had to play my first match on the Monday. 

“Ay,” said he quite imperturbably. 

“Yes,” I resumed, “and rather an important one.” 

“Weel, I’ll cairry for ye. Whaat time?” 

“Eleven o’clock,” I replied; and then I added, “I’m 
playing against Mr. Lindsay, Mr. James Lindsay.” 

Kirkintulloch stopped dead, and gazed at me with 
blue-eyed and unceremonious incredulity. 

“Jim Lindsay,” he cried. 

“Yes,” I growled doggedly. 

We proceeded to walk on, but, despite his impene- 
trable expression, I knew that Kirkintulloch was charged 
with violent emotion of some sort. 

“What’s he giein' ye?” he asked. 

“What?” 

“What’s yer hondicop?” 

“None, I’m playing him level.” 

“Weel, of a' the pairfect noansense— ” 

“Eh?” I interrupted, with a certain dignity that was 
not lost on Kirkintulloch. But he again stopped dead, 
and for once in a way betrayed signs of some excitement. 

“See here whaat I’m tellin’ ye. He’ll lay ye oot like a 
corp! D’ye ken thaat? Forbye ye’ll be the laughin’-stock 
o’ the links. Ay, and me cairryin’ for ye! I’ve pit up wi’ 
a’ the names ye’ve ca’d me — Tullochgorum, Tillicoutry, 
ay, and Auchtermuchty tae — but I’d hae ye mind I’m 
Wully Kirkintulloch, the professional, and I’m no for 
ony black disgrace like cairryin’ in a match the tail end 
o' which’ll be Jim Lindsay scorin’ nineteen up an’ 
seventeen tae play.” 

“If you don’t wish to cairry— I mean carry— for me 
on Monday,” I said, “there is no occasion for you to do 
so. I can easily get another caddie, and whoever does 
undertake the job will be paid one guinea.” 

I watched his features keenly as I said this, and 
though he in no wise betrayed himself, there was an al- 
teration in his tone when next he addressed me. 

“It’s like this, ye see,” said he. “I’m no sayin’ I’ll 
no cairry fur ye; a’ I say is that ye’re no tae blame me if 
Jim Lindsay wuns by three or fower holes.” 

That morning — how well I remember it! — I was 
pounding away in one of the deepest bunkers when, 
suddenly, from behind me came the clear ring of a 
woman’s laughter. 

I turned and beheld Mrs. Gunter. 

She was dressed in a tailor-made coat and skirt of 
butcher blue, and wore a tam-o’-shanter of the same 
color. Her eyes were sparkling with humor and enjoy- 
ment of life, her cheeks glowed with the bright fresh 
red that comes of sea air and healthy exercise. 

“Well?” she cried lustily. “How goes it?” 

“Tolerably,” I replied, as I mopped my perspiring 
brow. “You see me at present at my worst.” 

“Anna Lowchester is going to ask you to dinner on 
Monday to celebrate the great match. Mind you come. 
Say, now, what are the stakes? You know it’s all over 
town that you’re playing for something colossal. And 
tell me why do you avoid us all?” 

“I am here simply and solely to golf,” I replied, with 


as much dignity as is possible to the occupant of a bunk- 
er that the merest novice could have avoided. 

“Ye’re keeping the green waitin’, sir,” cried Kirkin- 
tulloch. 

“Then will you excuse me?” I asked Mrs. Gunter. 

She passed on with a merry laugh and a wave of the 
hand, crying out as she watched the destination of my 
guttapercha, “You poor soul! You're bang into another.” 

So I was. For a passing moment I almost hated Kath- 
erine. Moreover, I was becoming extremely depressed. 
The morning of Sunday the fourteenth broke with a 
dark and stormy scowl. I passed the time till luncheon 
in the golf studio. I then devoted a couple of hours 
to the perusal of my books on golf. Dinner at the Met- 
ropole on Sundays is a more pretentious meal than 
on weekdays, and I did full justice to it, banishing my 
depression with a bottle. About 10 p.m. I proceeded to 
the smoking room and stretched myself luxuriously on 
the couch in front of a blazing fire, only to find that rest 
was not possible, and that I was the victim of what 
Scotch folk call the “fidgets.” I must have exercise. 

T he storm had somewhat abated, and the 
moon sailed brilliantly at intervals through 
the black and scudding clouds. I decided on 
a walk, despite the weather and the lateness 
of the hour. I took the road that extends 
along the cliffs to the harbor, compelled to probe for 
and feel my way, at times guided by fitful splashes of 
moonlight. Before me, in cold and inky outlines, stood 
the ruined towers and windows of cathedral and castle. 

So slow was my progress that almost an hour must 
have passed before I reached the ruined castle gates. As 
I stood gazing up at the weatherbeaten heights, faintly 
outlined against the flying clouds, I became conscious of 
a sudden and strange atmospheric change. The gale in- 
explicably died; the trees hushed themselves into a star- 
tling silence; the moon crept behind an overhanging 
mountain of clouds; and warm, humid, and oppressive 
air replaced the sea-blown easterly winds. A great and 
portentous stillness prevailed around me, broken only by 
a dull moaning — as of a soul in agony — from the sea. 
The effect was awful. 

1 tried to retrace my steps and found myself immova- 
ble, a living and breathing statue clutching the iron 
bars of the castle gate. Within a few feet of where I 
stood, a mighty blue and blinding flame shot out from 
the massive pile of clouds, firing land and sea with livid 
and fearsome light. Crash upon crash, roar upon roar, 
of such thunder as I pray 1 may never hear again, struck 
up into the heights of the heavens and down again to 
the resounding rocks and ruins that fronted me. In a 
moment of utter collapse I fell through the gate, and lay 
on the soaking turf within. 

Gasping, and with a supreme and almost superhu- 
man effort, I staggered to my feet. And what was the 
wild, weird thing that I saw? At the entrance of the 
castle, holding aloft a lamp of ecclesiastical design, 
stood the red-robed figure of a ghostly cardinal! 

With a wildly beating heart, I recognized at a glance 
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the face of the long dead Cardinal Smeaton whose por- 
trait had arrested my eyes at Lowchester House! 

I shivered in every limb, and a cold beady dew sprang 
out on my temples as I stood with my eyes riveted on 
the spectra! figure before me. The light from the lamp 
fell on the left side of the Cardinal's head with a weird 
effect, revealing a face with the tightly stretched skin 
of the dead, and a fiercely flashing eye that seemed to 
divine the fear and horror that possessed me. 

“Come,” he said in hollow yet imperious tones, “it’s 
a sair nicht, and there is shelter within.” 

“No! No!” I cried, in an agony of fearful apprehen- 
sion. But even as I spoke I moved mechanically toward 
him, and no words can convey the horror with which I 
realized my unconscious advance. 

The wind shrieked out anew, and a deluge of sudden 
rain beat down from the clouds above. 

I DARED not look at the Cardinal’s face. My 
eyes I kept on the ground, and I noted in a 
dreamily unconscious way the yellow point- 
ed shoes of my ghostly guide as they slipped 
noiselessly from beneath the flowing draper- 
ies. We passed into the shelter of the archway that led 
to the open courtyard of the castle. On our right was a 
doorway that opened into a dark and damp recess, re- 
vealing a faintly lit staircase. This we descended, I half 
slipping, half dragged, until at length we reached a 
chamber lighted with flickering tapers. 

Here the Cardinal closed the old oak and iron-studded 
door with a clang, and releasing my almost frozen wrist, 
seated himself with grave dignity. Presently I ventured 
to let my gaze fall on him, and was somewhat relieved to 
note in his otherwise inscrutable face a distinct twinkle 
of amusement. I was reflecting on the strange calm that 
was gradually coming to me, when my ghostly com- 
panion broke the silence, speaking in profound and dig- 
nified tones. “When the moon is at the full, gude sir, 
and eke the tide is low, a body that spiers within the 
castle gates maun e’en be guest of mine.” 

I did not quite understand this, but replied respect- 
fully, “Quite so.” 

My ghostly prelate spoke in broad Scotch, much as 
KirkintuIIoch did. “May I ask,” I ventured, “what 
keeps Your Eminence up so late?” 

“Flech! sir,” was the reply. “That’s what liteegious 
folk would ca’ a leadin’ question. Forbye, I’m no just at 
leeberty tae tel! ye. Ye see, folk maun work oot their 
ain salvation, and it’s no permitted to the likes o’ me, a 
wanderer in the speerit, to acquaint mortal man wi’ 
information as to the existence of heaven, hell, purga- 
tory, or — or otherwise.” 

“Then,” I timidly pursued, “I presume I have the— 
the— honor of addressing a— a spirit?” 

“Jist that,” responded the Cardinal, with a jocose cor- 
diality that was very reassuring and comforting. 

“I’m gaun tae tell ’ee,” said he, “what for I sum- 
moned ye here this nicht. Here!” he exclaimed, and 
rising he indicated the vaulted chamber with an impos- 
ing sweep of his gaunt arms and bony fingers. 

“I’m delighted. Your Eminence,” I murmured feebly. 


“Ye’ll be mair than delighted, I’m thinkin’,” he con-' - 
tinned, “when ye ken ma purpose. The moarn’s moarn 
ye’re playin’, an I’m no mistaken, a match at goalf agin 
a callant ca’d Jim Lindsay?” 

“That is so.” 

“Aweel!” resumed the Cardinal. “I’d have ’ee ken 
that he’s a descendant in the straight line o’ ane o’ my 
maist determined foes! And ony blow that I can deal tae 
ane o’ his kith is a solace to ma hameless speerit. Noo, 
in ma day, I was unrivaled as a gowfer; there wasna ma 
equal in the land. It’s a fac’. And here” (and the Cardi- 
nal sank his voice to the low tremulous wail of a sepul- 
chral but operatic specter) “ahint the arras in this verra 
chamber is concealed ma ain bonny set of clubs!” 

He scrutinized my face to observe the effect of this 
announcement. I accordingly assumed an expression of 
intense interest. 

“Noo,” he continued, “I’m gaun tae lend ye this verra 
set o’ clubs, an’ I guarantee that an ye play wi’ them 
ye’ll win the day. D’ye hear that?” 

“It is extremely good of you,” I murmured hurriedly. 

“Hoots! It’s mair for ma ain gratification than for 
yours. Ye’ll wun the day, and fair humeeliate the var- 
mint spawn o’ my ancient foe; and, eh! gude sir, these 
auld bones will rattle wi’ the pleasure o’t ! Will ’ee dae't?” 

“I will,” I solemnly replied. What else could I say? 

With this His Eminence turned to the tapestry be- 
hind him, and, drawing it aside, disclosed a deep and 
narrow cavity in the rock. From this he extracted, one 
by one, a set of seven such extraordinary unwieldy- 
looking golf clubs that I felt it in me to laugh aloud. A 
strange and almost pathetic enthusiasm shone in his eyes. 

“Nane o’ yer new-fangled clubs for me!” cried the 
Cardinal. “Tak’ them wi’ ye back tae whaur ye bide; 
bring them to the links the moarn’s moarn, and as sure 
as we stand here this nicht. I’ll be wi’ ye tae witness sic 
a game o’ gowf as never mortal played before.” 

He seized the weird-looking clubs, and, caressing 
them with loving care, muttered to himself reminis- 
cences of bygone years. 

He related many tales of his prowess with great gusto 
and enjoyment. We were now on such unaccountably fa- 
miliar terms that I ventured to tell him of the marvelous 
goal I had won, playing for the Lahore Polo Cup in '92, 
when, of a sudden, he interrupted me, crying out— 

“The oor is late! Ye maun hae a sleep. Awa! man, 
awa! For ony sake, tak’ the set and awa!” 

Seizing the seven weird clubs, I made a low obeisance 
to His Eminence, and turning, found the door behind 
me open. I fled up the stone-cut staircase, passed like a 
flash through the recess of the archway, and hailed the 
faintly dawning day. The storm had passed, the sea was 
calm, birds twittered in the gently whispering trees, the 
world was waking, and I was on broad earth again. 
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BADMINTON— U.S., Icd by Judy and Sue Dev- 
lin, Dorothy O’Neil and Margaret Varner, heat 
Denmark 5-2, retained Uber Cup, Philadelphia. 

BASEBALL — NATIONAL LEAGUE teams, busy 
sprucing up for Tuesday's opening, still found 
time for some lasl-minute trading- San Francisco 
bought long-haii-hilting First Baseman Dale 
Long, 34. from Chicago Cubs to bolster bench: 
Cuhs, in turn, shelled out 826,000 and three minor 
leaguers to Los Angelos for cocky Infielder Don 
Zimmer. In American League, Cleveland swapped 
left-hander Leo Kiely (3-U for Boston last year) 
to Kansas City for right-hander Bob Grim, 20-6 
rookie whia with New York Yankees in 18.64 but 
no better than 6-10 for Athletics in 19.69. 

BASKETBALL— BOSTON CELTICS, over St. Louis 
Hawks, 122-103, to win NBA championship play- 
off, 4 games to 3, Boston. 

GARY, I-ND., over Jersey City, 51-47, Inti. 
Biddy championship, Bridgeport, Conn. 

boating-ARTHUR KNAPP JR„ who skip- 
pered his Afionu to 37 victories for .888 percent- 
age, was deeVart^ I-archmont tN-Y.' Yacht Club 
winter sailing champioo, for 10th time in 14 years. 

BOXING— .AMATEURS, with more than casual 
interest in spending midsummer in Rome, flailed 
away earnestly for three days in AAU champion- 
ships at. Toledo and NCAA tournament at Madi- 
son, Wis. At week's end, 20 diligent-punching 
young men contemplated next step— Olympic 
trials at Ssn Francisco May 18, 19, 20. The cham- 

AAU- Wayman Gray, Monroe, .Mich., 112 
pounds: Oscar German, Muskegon, Mich., 119 
pounds: George Foster, Cincinnati, 125 pounds; 
Brian O'Shea, Chicago. 1-32 pounds: Vincent 
Shomo, New York City, 139 pounds: Phil Bald- 
win, Muskegon, 147 pounds: Wilbert MeClure, 
Toledo, 156 pounds: l^eotis Sfartin, Toledo, 16.5 
pounds; Cassius Clay, Louisville, 178 pounds 
(named outstanding boxer); Harold Espy, Poca- 
tello. Idaho, heavyweight. 

N'CAA — Heiji Schimnhukuro, College of Idaho, 
112 pounds: Ron Nichols. San Jose State, 119 
pounds; Dave -Nelson, San Jose Slate. 125 pounds: 
Brown McGhee, Wisconsin, 132 pounds; Stove 
Kubas, San Jose Slate, 139 pounds; Mills Lane, 
Nevada, 149 pounds (named outstanding per- 
former); Jerry Turner, WlBConsin, 156 pounds; 
Stu Hartell. San Jose State, 165 pounds; John 
Horne, Michigan Stale, 178 pounds; Archie Mil- 
ton, San Jose Slate, heavyweight. Team cham- 
pion : San Jage State, for third straight year, with 
43 points. 

BARTOLD SONI, journeyman Dominican Re- 
public heavyweight, shook off crunching blows 
which had Hattened 44 consecutive lesser oppo- 
nents, knocked out I>nmnr Clark in 9th round. 
Ogden, Utah. 

PETE RADKMACHER and l.’LLI RITTER, 
heavyweights, 10-round draw. Berlin, Germany. 
ERICH SCHOEPPNER, bandied about as 
opponent for World Champion Archie Moore, 
ITi-round decision over Helmut Ball, to retain 
European light heavyweight title, Frankfurt, 
Germany. 

GALE KERWIN and JAY FULLMER, welter- 
weights. 10-round draw, Miami Beach. 

DOG SHOW— CH. BLANART BEWITCHING. 
;i-year-o1d Scottish terrier owned by Mrs. 
Blanche E. Regg, Wantagh, N, Y., best-in- 
show. Inti. Kennel Club of Chicago. 

GOLF— ARNOLD PALMER. Ligonier, Pa., bird- 
ied last two holes for 282, edged Ken Venturi by 
single stroke to win Masters, Augusta, Ga. 
BETSY R.AWLS, Spartanburg, S.C., shot par 73 
on last 18 holes, finished with 211 (for 54 holes), 
won Babe Zaharias Open, Beaumont, Texas. 

HARNESS RACING — SENATOR FROST: $20,000 
California Trot, 1 m., by 1 lengths over Camas 
B., in track-record i:58>s, Santa Anita, 

HOCKEV — MONTREAL CANADIENS, at their 
power-playing best before home-town fans, beat 
Toronto 4-2, 2 1, took 2-0 lead in final plavoff 
fnr -NHL title. 

HORSCRACIHG — FIRST LANDING: $70,300 

Laurel Maturity, !*« m., by head over On-and- 
On, in track-record 1:49-, Ijiurel, Md. Willie 
Shoemaker up. 

VENDETTA: $29,700 Westchester St.. 1 m.. by 
nose over Big Effort, in 1:35' (equals track rec- 
ord). for 22-to-l payoff. Aqueduct. Jack Leon- 
ard up. 

RICACHO TIMBER, Randolph Rouse's 10- 
year-old jumper, ran away from Valley Hart by 
5>^ lengths, won 3-m. Deep Run Hunt Cup in 
5:52. Richmond. Joe Atcheson Jr. up. 

HAL MARBUT: Block House Steeplechase, 
about 2 ro., by 2 lengths over Rotal, in 3:48, 
Tryon, N.C. W. H. Turner Jr. up. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS — JACK BRAB- 
HAM, Australia, trailed Britain's Stirling Moss 
in 99-m. opening heat, roared his Cooper home 
first in second heat to win Brussels Grand Prix, 
RODGER WARD, Indianapolis, pushed Lead- 
er Card Special around Trenton (N.J.) Speed- 
way at average 95.486 mph, won USAC 100- 

Dick PETTY. Randleman, N.C., 250-m. Vir- 
ginia .500, in 3:54:34 (average 63.94 mph'., in 1960 
Plymouth, to take lead Cor NASCAR driving ti- 
tle, Marlinsville, Va. 

RUGBY — CALIFORNIA, over USC,32-5, to remain 
unbeaten in 30 straight over span of iVi years, 
Berkeley. Calif. 

DARTMOUTH, over Stanford. 9-0, West Point. 

SOCCER — ENGLAND and RCOTI.AND played 
1-1 draw before 130,000 at Hampden Park. Glas- 
gow, finished in triple tie with WALES, earlier 
3-2 winner over Ireland at Wrexham, Wales, for 
all-Britain title. 


SWIMMING— HUNTINGTON. IND., Kali. YMCA 
championship, with 66 points. Dayton. 


TENNIS— PANCHO GONZALES, fiery star who 
has spent most of his pro tennis life giving Pro- 
moter Jack Kramer fits, readied still another jolt 
for his boss. “Physically tired” and obviously fisl 
up with barnstorming, Poncho announced in 
Venice he plans to quit pro lour despite contract 
which runs until December. 

DAVIS cur SELECTIONS COMMITTEE, in- 
tent on beefing up U.S. chances to regain trophy 
from Australia, namtKl 14-man squad to prepare 
for Challenge Round. The squad; young veterans 
Barry MacKay and Earl Buchholz, Tom Brown, 
Bernie Bartxen, John Cranston, Chris Crswford, 
Don Dell, Jon Douglas, Myron I'ranks, Jack 
Frost, Ron Holmberg, Clifton Maync Jr., Chuck 
McKinlev. Whitney Reed. 


TRACK & FIELD— DAVE F.DSTROM, U. of Ore- 
gon, piled up 8.176 points (third highest in his- 
toryl to win special decathlon. Eugene, Ore. 
BOBBY MORROW, over Dave Styron and Dave 
Sime, in 10(1 meters in 10.2; EDDIE SOUTH- 
ERN, over Sime, in 200 meters in 21.2, South- 
western Relays, Lafayette. La. Team champion: 
Northeast Louisiana Stale, lead by Styron twins, 
Dave and Don (who competed in 13 events), with 
70 points. 

ERNIE CUNLIFFE. Stanford, won mile in 
4:02.3, but Kansas scored 58 points, edged San 
Jose Slate (57), Stanford ’47). Stanford. Calif, 
use, led by Shotputtnr Dallas Long (68 feet 6}^ 
inches), and High Jumper Charley Dumas (7 feet 
inch), scored 75^ points, trounced Oklahoma 
Arizona State (41) for 88th consecutive 
dual and triangular meet victory. Tempo, Ariz. 


MILEPOSTS — MARRIED: JERRY WEST, 21. 
West Virginia haskecball star whose deft hands, 
agile feet, unerring marksmanship brought him 
.Ml-America honors; and MARTHA JANE 
KANE, 20, West Virginia coed, at.JMorgantown. 
RETIRED: MARSHALL CASSIDY, 68, long- 
time New York racing figure whose firm but prac- 
tical hands have been active in aimost every 
phase of Thoroughbred sport and earned him un- 
official title of "'Mr. Racing”: as vice-president 
and director of racing of New 'York Racing Asso- 
ciation. His successor; Frank E. (Jimmy! Kilroe. 
Cassidy will continue as executive secretary of 
The Jockey Club, devote full rime to expansion 
of domestic and international affairs. 

FINED; CUS D’AMATO, defrocked manager of 
former Heavyweight Champion Floyd I'aCtcrson : 
$251) and given suspended 30-day sentence for 
conviction on charge he failed to answer sub- 
poena lor questioning (in connection with Patter- 
son-Johansson postfight muddle) by State 'At- 
torney General’s olfice. in New York. 

DIED: REX ENRIGHT, 59. onetime Notre 
Dame fullback who settled down to football 
coaching career, served as assistant at North Car- 
olina and Georgia, head coach at South Carolina 
for 18 years before retiring to athletic director’s 
chair: of i>epiic ulcer and heart condition, at 
Columbia, S.C. 
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YESTERDAY 

The Wonderful 
Four-Horse Olds 


In 1902 an auto trip of just 
40 miles was an unpredictable 
venture for hardy souls only 

A ny expedition proposed by my 
Uncle Jelf was pretty sure to be 
high adventure, though it didn’t al- 
ways turn out happily for all con- 
cerned. He had the spirit of a Magel- 
lan, but his neck was too long and he 
stuck it out too often. 

A succession of mishaps over the 
years had left him undaunted and 
eager for any new experience, and it 
was only natural that when my father 
bought a little four-horsepower Olds- 
mobile Uncle Jeff should urge a trek 
into the hinterland. None of this sissy 
stuff, riding up and dowm on South 
Bend’s pavements; get out and see 
something of the countr\'. There was 
a wonderful place to camp on Lake 


Michigan, just abov'e Benton Harbor, 
known as Double-L Gap. and the yel- 
low perch would bite like crassy. He’d 
been there the year before, a two-day 
trip by horse and buggy for the 40 
miles. 

“If one horse can do it in two 
days, by simple arithmetic four horses 
should do it in half a day,” Uncle 
Jeff pointed out. The car’s single cyl- 
inder was supposed to be rated at 
four-and-a-half horsepower. “That 
extra half will give you a reserve for 
the hills,” he added, persuasively. 
Father was a bit on the conservative 
side but, proud of his new car and 
anxious to prove its ability, he con- 
sented to the expedition. I was plumb 
ecstatic to be included. 

Fifty-eight years ago (it was in the 
spring of 1902) a camping trip re- 
quired a lot more duffel than in this 
conh'nHerf 
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FOUR-HORSE OLDS rOnlhiltCil 

day of light and compact equipment. 
We look a bulky wall tent of heavy 
canvas, tent poles and stakes, three 
blankets, a roll of mosquito netting, 
water bucket, two barn lantern.s, a 
bull’s-eye hand lamp, a gallon can of 
kerosene, assorted groceries, plus a 
shovel, ax, coil of rope and a collec- 
tion of wrenches, pliers, nuts, bolts 
and spare parts in a canvas bag. 
There was also a cigar box full of 
worms and three bamboo poles. And, 
of course, a hammock, for no camp- 
ing trip was complete without one. 

Father had made two neat iceboxes 
to hang on the arm.s of the dos-4-dos 
seat. They were insulated with sheet 
cork and lined with tin, and had a 
grille in the bottom and a drain tube. 
We were up at dawn loading our car- 
go. The fish poles were lashed to some 
of the bundles on the left side; in 
fact, everything was tied to every- 
thing else, and if one package started 
to come loose there probably would 
be an avalanche of all the others. 
When the last item was aboard I 
could just see over the things stacked 
beside me on the dos-i-dos seat. 

At last the big moment arrived. 
Father flipped the switch, put his 
heel on the compression release, held 
the tiller with one hand and cranked 
at the side of the seat with the other. 
The good little engine took hold at 
once, and we were off amid the cheers 
of assembled neighbors and cries of 
“Don’t you come back without some 
fish!" 

“We’ll bring you more’n you can 
eat,’’ Uncle Jeff promised. 

It was w'onderful to be chugging 
along on that bright morning at dou- 
ble the speed of a fast horse and good 
fishing in prospect. After leaving the 
city pavement our cantilever springs 
bumped pretty hard, but we were 
happy as long as the engine pulse was 
regular. All was well until we met up 
w'ith Hardscrabble Hill Just beyond 
Buchanan, an easy enough high-gear 
ascent today but a tough one then on 
account of the sand. Here Father 
pulled into low and unleashed our 
“half-horse reserve power.’’ The en- 
gine responded manfully for a few 
yards but couldn’t quite make it 
alone. So Uncle Jeff and I hopped off 
and pushed the rest of the way. We’d 
barely reached the top when the over- 
heated engine backfired and steam 
billow’ed from underneath with the 



smell of hot oil. Bad news; water tank 
and filler cap were under the rear 
deck. Off came the luggage, the ice- 
boxes, dos-4-dos seat and deck lid. 
Everything was sizzling. It was not 
surprising that the water boiled away 
after that long uphill grind, because 
the radiator was merely a dozen or so 
one-inch brass tubes installed flat un- 
der the footboards. There were no 
fins and no fan — just the passage of 
air at three miles an hour. It was half 



\ 


SANDY TRAIL to Lake Michigan was 
tough on the Olds and its occupants. 

a mile to the nearest horse trough, 
and you know who got the job. 

Under way again we began looking 
for a place to lunch. The shade of a 
huge maple in front of a farmhouse 
tempted us, but across the road a 
horse tied to a post began to mill 
around and snort as we approached. 

“Flold on a minute, Albert,” Uncle 
Jeff cautioned, “let me get there first; 
I can handle her.” And, in fact, the 
animal did calm down as he stroked 
her neck. He motioned for Father to 


come ahead, when suddenly the horse 
reared hack. She uprooted the post 
with Uncle Jeff .still hanging on and 
high-tailed it down the road. They 
clanked together a couple ol times 
until, luckily, the strap broke and 
man and post rolled in the dust. 

Just a.s Uncle Jeff got to his feet a 
husky young farmer charged out of 
the house with what appeared to be a 
carving knife. Uncle Jeff limped to 
the car as fast as he could and mut- 
tered, “Better skin outa here quick!’’ 

But Father elected to stand his 
ground as the farmer, still chewing 
food, came up. Without so much as 
a glance at the departing mare he 
said, “Doggone, I’ve been wantin’ 
to see one of these here machines,’’ 
pointing at this and that with the 
carving knife that turned out to be 
a table knife and asking all manner 
of questions. 

“You mean to tell me they’s four 
horsepower in that buggy?’’ shaking 
his head dubiously. “Tain’t safe. 
Supposin’ it gits out of control?’’ 

It was slow progress in the after- 
noon; halting for many teams, a 
puncture (a trick to fix in a single- 
tube tire) and a slipping high-gear 
clutch. In all that big bag of tools the 
one spanner needed was missing. 
Uncle Jeff had forgotten to return it 
after a pump job the day before. So 
Father simply threw sand on the 
clutch plate to make it hold. 

Weary and gray, with dust from 
head Co foot, we pulled in at camp 
site at suppertime and took a quick 
dip in the lake before setting up the 
tent. After a cold supper we were 
too tired to do any fishing. We didn’t 
sleep much, either, for in spite of net 
and smudging, mosquitoes were ter- 
rific in that bosky dell. 

“Dagnabit,” said Uncle Jeff as he 
slapped away, “I’m going to swing 
the hammock on those poles out 
there. Don't reckon the pesky bugs 
get out that far.” 

The poles referred to had been set 
out by commercial fishermen in a big 
rectangle some 200 yards from shore. 
They were spaced about 15 feet apart 
and supported nets that formed a 
trap for whitefish and lake trout. 

Stripped to his long underwear, 
which he wore all year round, Uncle 
Jeff paddled out in a leaky old skiff 
he found pulled up on the beach. He 
tied the hammock to two of the poles, 
waved happily to us and stretched 
coiilin Hcd 
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Deluxe 21" Transmission -Propelled Rotary-S144.95 other models from 559.95 

Mow just one strip of lawn with an automotive- 
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FOUR-HORSE OLOS ronn'fiueti 

out comfortably for a night’s sleep. 

1 envied him — till next morning. 
At dawn we were awakened by some 
explosive seagoing language. We piled 
out of the tent and beheld arms and 
legs thrashing from a hammock sag- 
ging in the water, the poles leaning 
more and more toward each other 
every time Uncle made a frantic lunge 
for the boat’s painter, which was 
barely out of reach. 

finally, with a last supreme effort, 
he managed to grab the rope, but in 
doing so one foot went through the 
hammock. It was an old-fashioned 
kind, made of loose cords like a coarse 
fish net. The old skiff was half full 
of water, the wind was rising and 
Uncle Jeff was trapped with one leg 
in a hammock securely tied to a pair 
of poles which in turn were firmly 
driven into the bottom of Lake Mi- 
chigan. The situation began to look 
so serious that E’ather swam out with 
a knife, cut our amphibious rela- 
tive free and paddled him ashore in 
the half-submerged skiff. Uncle -Jeff 
was glumly noncommittal, and after 
getting into dry clothes he wandered 
off, muttering something about dig- 
ging worms. But he might have 
meant he was going to eat them. 

We had three blissful days of fish- 
ing: perch took the hook as soon as it 
hit the water, and there was no limit 


at that time, if I remember correctly. 
We were eager to get home and do a 
little bragging about this pioneer 
automobile trip. It was decided to ship 
ail our equipment, except tools and 
fish, via freight from Benton Harbor. 
Uncle Jeff was to arrange for the ship- 
ping at the station while Father and 
I got some gasoline at a nearby gro- 
cery, the only place it was to he had, 
and filled our tank at nine cents a 
gallon. 

Traveling light and without un- 
toward incident, except for an occa- 
sional fractious horse, we made tlie 
return trip in a little under seven 
hours. As soon as they heard the 
chugging of our engine several fish- 
hungry neighbors rushed out and 
gave us a rousing welcome. 

"Well, come on now— show us all 
those fine fish vou promised,” tliey 
shouted. 

"Hold your horses— got enough 
for everybody,” replied Uncle Jeff 
generously as they crowded around. 
"Lemme see, now — who’s first?” as 
he raised the lid of the icebox. There 
was an indignant howl. The box con- 
tained a few half-filled jars of jams 
and pickles, some soiled shirts and 
socks. Its twin, in which the fish were 
packed, would arrive — iceless — about 
a week later. The South Bend freight 
agent was not going to be very happy 
to receive it. 

—Walt Sibley 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


DEATH AT SEBRIMG 

Sirs: 

I must deplore the “blood and guts” 
aspects of your Sebring article (SI, April 
4), in which you ran several pictures of 
accidents and material detrimental to the 
sport of racing as a whole. 

Sebring, in it.s ] 0 years, has had only one 
fatal accident during a race {Bob Goldich 
in 19o7'i, which is quite a record, especial- 
ly so when one considers that this consti- 
tutes over (50,000 driver-hours in fierce, 
grueling and enthusiastic competition, 
much of which is conducted at night. 

This year’s two fatalities are the sole 
responsibility, as I understand, of the 
photographer, Thompson, who was on 
the dangerous, “off limits” escape road 
when the accident occurred. He had been 
asked to leave that area by an official but 
had declined to do so. Had he not been 
where he was not supposed to be, he 
would not have been killed when the 
Lotus was forced to take the escape road, 
nor would the driver, Hughes, have been 
killed when he overturned his car by 
.swerving, unfortunately in vain, to avoid 
the photographer. 

Stephen Smith 

New York City 

• No one can say whether Tampa 
Tribune Photographer George 
Thompson contributed to the acci- 
dent. The escape route at which 
Thompson stationed himself was al- 
most a direct extension of the straight- 
away which led into the sharp switch- 
back curve. Witnesses to the accident 
report that James Hughes’s car was 
already in a wild spin when it struck 
Thompson, although Hughes appar- 
ently made an attempt to swerve his 
car at the last second. It is not possible 
to define at what infinitesimal point 
Hughes lost complete control. Let it 
be said, though, that Photographer 
George Thompson loved racing. On 
his last day he persuaded a colleague 
to take over an earlier assignment to 
cover a golf tournament so that he 
might attend the Sebring race in- 
stead. Police do not ask photogra- 
phers to leave dangerous positions 
but rather warn them that they “have 
been issued a license up there at the 
press hut to commit suicide if they 
want to.” Thompson was warned 
twice of the dangerous position he 
had taken.— ED. 

CONSERVATION: THE ECOLOGY OF MAN 

Sirs: 

It has been a long time since I have 
read such a forceful article on conserva- 


tion as Henry Romney’s (A New ajid Hu- 
man Science, SI, March 28, April 4). 

Those of us who attend the many an- 
nual conventions of conservation groups 
have had drummed into our ears, by those 
in the fraternity and outsiders, such wrist- 
.slappers as these; “You wildlife people 
only preach to the saved,” and, “You bi- 
ologists spend too much time discussing 
the ecology and management of wildlife 
and pay too little attention to man.” I 
think we all recognize that this criticism 
has some justification. We need more dis- 
ciple.s like Henry Romney. 

I am glad to see your efforts to tell 
Americans not to destroy what they seek 
outdoors but to save some of wild or noL- 
so-wild America. This is one point we are 
trying to get across, not only in our reg- 
ular work but in our statements to the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources and a 
host of other special agencies which are 
worried about what is happening and will 
happen to our national resources. 

Ross Leffler 
Assistant Secretary 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 

Sirs; 

I am not a starry-eyed idealist who has 
any hope.s of .saving every mouse and rose, 
nor am T an active conservationist who 
aissails every town hall meeting with re- 
quests for more open areas. Nevertheless, 
your articles proved interesting because 
they placed conservation not on the plane 
of an unimportant minority movement 
but on the level of a problem of national 
importance. 

I have, perhaps, been deluded into 
thinking that only tho.se who are the in- 
habitants of the more densely populated 
zones should concern themselves with the 
ideas of conservation. Your articles placed 
it on a dilTerent status. 

The thing which impres.sed me most 
was nut the articles themselves but the 
fact that the articles were in a sports 
magazine! 

That the staff of a periodical .such as 
yours should rouse itself from the norms 
set by its colleagues and face the ba.sic 
Lssues behind the sport scene is not only 
commendable but worthy of especial note. 
Therefore brief but sincere congratula- 
tions to you and strong hopes for more. 

Wii.i.i.\M F. Trainer 

Worcester, Mass. 

OLYMPICS: ROLL CALL 

Sirs: 

Your story on our efforts in the United 
States Olympians movement to locale and 
unite former Olympic athletes (Pat on 
contui ued 


FENTON 

FIGURES 

wMe 

RoljfeAims 



Harvey Fenton is a bright 
young mathematician. For 
smoking pleasure he counts 
on Robt. Burns Peinatclas. 

New lighter wrapper plus 
Smooth Smoke* Binder To- 
bacco plus fine Havana filler 
. . . equal a superb smoke of 
rich aroma, extremely good 
taste. 

Nice way to ease up. Try it. 

2 for 27d — or in the 
bandy 5-pack 



Bo!bt;i»ns 



Robt. Burns 

5 popular shapes — 
2/25c to 25d straight. 
*T. M. Gen, Cig. Co., Inc. 
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19TH HOLE continued 



JOUSTING- 500 Years Ago 

Tense. Tiring. And no Evans 
comfort to change into. You’i'e 
luckier. You can step into 
Evans glove-soft leathers, 
Evans cushioned innei-soles. 
What better way to stay at 


Evans 




loth Century 
Tournament 


SAHARA BOOT 
Sand or Grey or 
Loden Green Shog 



KUPPBNHeiMBR CLOTHES • AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 


Priced from $10.95 at fine stores everywhere. ©L. 8. Evens' Son Co., Wakefield, Mass. 


Ku]^ nenheimer 

SUP-K^NTS 


(Yours for better posture, greater 
comfort and convenience . . . the slacks 
that eliminate both belt and trouser- 
hitching. Tailored by Kuppenheimer 
to traditional standards. Crease retention 
assured by Sl-RO-SET solution. y T*T****^ 


THE Back, SI, Feb. 29) has brought a flow 
of letters from many parts of the country. 

One of the clifTiculties we face is tracing 
many of this country’s younger Olympians 
who have moved in and out of military 
service and have taken up careers and 
re.sidence in new parts of the country. Any 
Olympian who reads this, and who is not 
already enrolled, is urged to send his name, 
aildress and dates of Olympic participa- 
tion to me at 1000 Penn Square Building, 
1317 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 

Samuel N. Gerson 

Philadelphia 

OLD JIM AND THE DEADLY ART 

Sirs: 

I was interested in your series on wet- 
fly fishing Art of Fishing u-ith the 

We.l Fly, SI, March 28, April 4 & 11) since 
I used to be among those who fished with 
Jim Leisenring. 

I agree with the intimation of the au- 
thors that there was no one who could coax 
a trout with a wet fly as Old Jim could. 
I have seen him bring a trout out from 
behind a stone half a dozen times and 
finally catch him. His flies were deadly 
and so was he. 

To me, the most impres.sive part of his 
performance was not his ability to fish 
“fine and far off,” the way mo.st of u.s do 
or try to do, but to fish “fine and close in,” 
even on water as large as Fisherman’s Par- 
adise at Bellefonte, Pa. 1 have never seen 
him use more than 20 feet of line and usu- 
ally les.s than that, yet so gentle and care- 
ful were his methods that he could make 
a trout shine time and lime again as it rose 
to his lure. 

A second observation on Old Jim wa.s 
his total meticulousness about every bit 
of his tackle and every ingredient of his 
flies. He put up with no substitute feathers, 
rods or methods. 

R. E. Farr 

Mansfield, Pa. 

Sirs: 

With no desire to be captious at al), 
may I offer one small addition to the ex- 
cellent in.strucdons on fly casting. 

At the conclusion of the forward cast, 
better control of the line will be obtained 
if the line is slipped under the forefinger 
of the right hand as the left hand does its 
job of working the fly and retrieving the 
line. 

In this manner one can avoid the frustra- 
tion incident to having the left arm fully 
extended to the left side as the trout con- 
tinues a run toward you, as they*some- 
times do, after the strike. 

The same procedure should be used with 
the left forefinger when playing a large 
fish — e.g., a steelhead — from the reel, as 
it should be played. 

I offer this suggestion because in the 56 
years I have been a fly fisherman there 
were times when I thought I knew it all, 
only to pick up some useful little trick 1 
hadn’t heard about. It hurt the pride but 
helped the fishing. 

H. J. Wright 

Norfolk, Va. 
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liabe Si)re ^In^dgen 
tn^tmegclc^en« 



I F YOU ADVERTISED ill TIME’S Atlantic Edition and 
were calling on an important new prospect in West 
Germany, he’d probably greet you with, ‘Nehmen Sie 
doch Platz. Ich habe Ihre Anzeigen in time gelesen.« 
— “Take a seat— I’ve read your ads in time.’’ 

Throughout the free world, business and government 
leaders count on time to keep up on current events. 

And because time gets to the people who mean busi- 
ness, more businessmen are depending on time’s In- 
ternational Editions to carry their advertising abroad. 

If you, too, would like to sell most effectively in the 
world marketplace, the International Editions of time 
can do a real job for you. Call your time International 
sales representative today. 


TIME 


TIME-’s Atlantic Edition. Published in English, t.he business language of the world, to reach decision-makers throughout 
Europe, the Middle East and Africa. News content is identical to time U. S. with advertising specific for the area, timk Atlantic 
is printed in Paris and air-speeded to major cities for delivery to readers the same day as time in the U. S. Laiest ABC circula- 
tion: 158,438 (six months average ending December 31, 1959). European sales offices: London, Paris, Dusseldorf, Zuricb. 
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I 

like 

n^legel 

fabrics* 


^ because Laguna launches a handsome 
swimset, and gives it a head start with 
Riegel’s water-lovin’ blueprint cotton. 
Knit inner-lined boxer trunks with a 
casual shirt top. In white on black, black 
on white and white on blue. Sizes S, M, 
L, XL. $8.95. Available at Robinson’s, 
Los Angeles; Jordan Marsh, Boston; 
Marshall Field's, Chicago; or write to 
the Riegel Textile Corporation, Dept. A, 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16. You'll 
like Riegel Fabrics that make fashion. 


When U.S. Hammer Thrower Hal 
Connolly met Czech Discus Cham- 
pion Olga Fikotova at the 1956 Olym- 
pics it was love at first sight. Inspired, 
both Hal and Olga set Olympic rec- 
ords. Their devotion to each other 
was so manifest that eventually a re- 
luctant Czech government allowed 
Olga to leave the country as Mrs. 
Connolly. 

Now settled in Santa Monica, in a 
little house five minutes from the 
beach, the Connollys lead a strenu- 
ous life. Hal teaches high school Eng- 
lish and is training rigorously for the 
Olympics. Olga, who is a medical re- 


searcher and takes courses at UCLA, 
nurtures two high hopes: to enter 
medical school and to set a new mark 
in the women’s discus throw. “We 
live by the clock and have every min- 
ute set aside for something,” says 
Olga, “but living here is wonderful, 
like heaven.” 

The third Connolly, Mark, is shown 
here teething on the handle of his 
father’s hammer. Taking into account 
his parentage and his mother’s hearty 
cooking {roast pork, red cabbage and 
dumplings), Mark Fikoto Connolly 
would seem one of the bright ear- 
ly prospects for the 1980 Olympics. 


‘Wonderful, like heaven’ 


Pat on the Back 


THE CONNOLLYS 
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The most able pleasure craft ashore is a Wide -Track Poutiac 


This is the roadworthy car witli Wide- 
Track Wheels. 'I’liis is llie car that 
answers your comiiiaiuls with flawless 
precision on curves and turns. And 
this is the car with the Tempest Kngine 
to sweep you along with that tvind-at- 
your-hack feeling {even when you’re 
using money-saving regular gas in 


Pontiac's 4-i')l-] Hconomy V-8). 

Once aboard, yon travel first-class. 
Pontiac’s color-coordinated interiors 
are fabulous. Oreatc'd troiii fasliionahle 
materials, Ihey're tailored and lilted 
with painstaking care. See your Pontiac 
dealer; lake a Wiile-Track drive. 

PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 



Wide-Trock widens the slonce, nol the 
cor, With the widest track of ony 
cor, Pontiac gives you better siobility, 


LX TIN'Ll XC l 


THE oist::^ CAI^'WITH wide •tfla.cic wheees 




'TAVEUIV’ TIME in the Kentucky Tradition 


Afred 7 full yeay> i» 
ciiai’i'cd-uak barivls. 

Made fi-om a -i-frrnr-vatinn 
sour mash ret-ipc. 

Mellowed by Nature’s 
own liaiul in frcsti-air, 
open- rick warehouses. 



with America ’s very best 
Premium Bourbon 

OLE 

KENTUCKY 
TA\ ERN 

SC> I’KOOF .S; lun ]‘K()OF 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
GEENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 
"Where Perfection ol Produci le IraditlDn" 

LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY. @1960 



